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PEYTON BOSWELL 


| Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 
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It Happened Last Year 


: F™ the past 14 years a Boswell, father or son, has com- 


piled the annual resumé of art activity in the United 


States for Americana Encyclopedia, an extremely valuable 


volume that tells Americans in concise, authoritative lan- 
guage what happens year by year in the world immediately 
around them. With a bound file of THe Art Dicest at my 
elbow, I have found writing my 5,000-word articles four 
days of easy, enjoyable work. 

And, since world history has been written with such be- 
wildering speed these past twelve months, causing us to for- 
get that such or such an event took place only last October, 
I would like to reprint a few of the more pertinent seg- 
ments from my 1940 resumé. They may prove worthwhile in 


refreshing the memory. 


* * * 


The first full year of the second World War began on a 
melancholic note, engendered by our daily headlines from 
Europe, our apprehension concerning America’s role as de- 
mocracy struggles to survive in a totalitarian world, together 
with pessimistic thoughts about the effect of these events 
upon art and artists. Exhibitions were held, prizes were 
awarded, a scattering of works were sold, but on the whole 
it was an hiatus year of waiting for something to happen— 
outside the studio and the museum. More than one artist 
said, “I can’t work.” 

The year just completed was more than just a calendar 
period in the three-century-old tradition of American art; 
it marked the end of our latest aesthetic epoch, the end of 
the fevered, experimental thirties, wherein life and culture 
wandered far afield from the now wonderous twenties. In 
saying goodbye to the “terrible thirties” there can be little 
regret in the hearts of creative workers. Art is the child of 
peace, leisure, prosperity, not of war and social upheaval. 

The dominating trend of 1940 was a return to aesthetics 
by artists of widely varying leanings. There was less inter- 
est in proletarianism, less in be-sheeted virgins on the greens- 
ward. Increasingly, the cry was for beauty in full terms of 
line, mass, form and color depth. Evidence of greater con- 
centration upon aesthetic problems was easy to find in all 
the large annual shows, particularly the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy and the Virginia Biennial. Maybe our artists tired of 
looking at America through a knot-hole in the backyard 
fence. Maybe, after due consideration, they decided that the 
old Ivory Tower did have its points. 

Linked with this return to aesthetics was a gradual shelv- 
ing of the out-worn label, “American Scene,” brought into 
disrepute by a shallow misunderstanding of the real signifi- 
cance behind the phrase—that technique is international; 
that feeling, spirit, inspiration, etc., must be national. The 
“American Scene” revolt against blind subservience to all 
things European was a necessary step in our development of 
a native art expression. But it was prostituted to an untimely 
grave by both its enemies and its friends. 

Most notable exhibition of the year: Carnegie Institute, in 
lieu of its famous International, cancelled for the second time 
in 44 years by war in Europe, held a Survey of American 
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Painting that removed all lingering doubt that America has 
evolved an art of her own—complete with primitives, old 
masters, derivatives and future greats. 

Biggest fiasco of the year was National Art Week, called 
by President Roosevelt and the W. P. A. for the last week in 
November for the purpose of putting American art in Amer- 
ican homes. Thousands of artists and art lovers slaved to 
install 1,000 sales-exhibitions throughout the country. There 
were reams of publicity; everybody “talked” art. But very, 
very few of the 30 million home-owners bought art. Total 
from 96 exhibitions in New York City was $5,727, and 
Brooklyn actually sold $2 worth of art. 

Commented Paul Bird: “ ‘Democracy in art’ is the Bill of 
Rights of every bad artist and every person who thinks he 
ought to be an artist.” 

Another 1940 disappointment was the exhibition the Na- 
tional Society of Mural Painters staged at the Whitney, to 
demonstrate that mural painting “is the antithesis of easel 
painting.” Despite the healthy art program of the Govern- 
ment, the critical consensus was that we have not yet de- 
veloped a true mural school. Margaret Breuning asked that 
a moratorium on murals be called. Better advice would be 
for aspiring muralists to visit Penn State College where 
Henry Varnum Poor completed one of our great murals. 

As was expected, the 1939 war-aid alliance between Stalin 
and Hitler spelled finis for the fellow-travelling American 
Artists Congress; after the Congress backed Russia against 
Finland the schism within its ranks became happily complete. 
Uncle Sam’s futile program of trying to buy South American 
love with big, golden dollars brought numerous exhibitions 
to the States from Latin America, most of them pretty sad. 
Brazilian Portinari, star of them all, was exhibited at three 
great American museums. Some critics called him a genius; 
others termed him a clever decorative painter. 

The two world fairs of 1939, at New York and San Fran- 
cisco, reopened in an effort to come out of the red. Neither 
succeeded, but art at both expositions scored notable suc- 
cesses. The feature on Treasure Island was “Art in Action,” 
weightily supported by Diego Rivera. At New York, the 30- 
million-dollar exhibition of old masters was an artistic suc- 
cess but ran behind Billy Rose’s watery spectacle, the Aqua- 
cade, 20 to 1 in public appeal. At both fairs practical art 
appreciation was demonstrated by the International Business 
Machine Corporation buying, not borrowing, 103 paintings. 

During the summer the Museum of Modern Art housed the 
most complete exhibition of Mexican art ever assenibled; 
the Boston Museum reviewed Medieval art from the year 
1000 to 1400 A.D.; 60,000 New Yorkers saw a 2,800-item ex- 
hibition of Persian art; Walt Disney’s Fantasia provided one 
of the outstanding artistic triumphs of the year. The famous 
Widener Collection of old masters was given to the National 
Gallery in Washington. The new newspaper, PM, proved that 
contemporary American artists cannot work from assign- 
ment. Francis Henry Taylor was appointed director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, and the Metropolitan caught critical 
hell for buying contemporary American art with a job-lot 
or five-and-dime philosophy. 

Death removed several famous Americans, among them: 
Jonas Lie, Frederick J. Waugh, Harry Watrous, Jerome My- 
ers, F. Luis Mora, Henry Rankin Poore, Charles H. Wood- 
bury, Charles P. Gruppe, Janet Scudder, Ernest Peixotto, 
Arthur R. Freedlander, Earl Horter, Preston Harrison, Ed- 
mund Babcock, and hardest blow to me personally, Robert 
Macbeth. 

What of 1941? War or no war, art will continue as usual 
and, since all signs point to a greater accent on quality, 
this season may well be a particularly brilliant chapter 
in American art. It has started that way. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


London Carries On 

Sir: I have just received from Bryan 
Holme a clipping about our demolition 
from your December 1 issue. You are very 
generous in your praise of our efforts to 
keep the flag flying, but we are doing no 
more than many other publishing houses 
and hundreds of other firms, who still 
carry on despite their hurts. 

Of course, we have one great satisfac- 
tion. As a fellow art publisher, you will 
know that a great many “men-in-the- 
street” often say that art makes no im- 
pression on them. We have cured that 
belief—at any rate for a half mile radius 
of Leicester Square. We have now for- 
cibly—if not politely—impressed art up- 
on their noti¢e in a way they will long 
remember! Bits and pieces of our various 
publications covered the landscape like 
ticker tape in Wall Street or telephone 
books on Fifth Avenue. 

This is being written after a great 
raid on the City when the Guildhall was 
gutted and many other of our treasured 
buildings met their doom, but London still 
went to work. Not one of our staff failed 
to arrive, though most had to make de- 
tours. Why are the Germans such fools? 
London mourns the loss of its historic 
treasures, but each one that goes increases 
its wrath and its will to revenge. 

What are you thinking over there about 
art and the post-war world? We here be- 
lieve that we have to find some means 
of giving each human an opportunity to 
live in peace and contentment. Pride in 
achievement, in making one’s own con- 
tribution to life, is the only real satisfac- 
tion—and here art and the artist are out- 
standing examples. Can they open the 
door to a fuller, freer life? 

—F. A. Mercer, Manager, 
The Studio, London. 


What Is Red-Baiting? 

Sir: After your amazing statement 
about the American Rescue Ship Mission, 
I can no longer restrain myself. Knowing 
the disrepute into which red-baiting pub- 
lications usually fall, I marvel that you 
as editor value your publication so little 
that you are willing to let it sink to the 
level of an ordinary Hearst publication. 
As a librarian I never recommend your 
publication because of your red-baiting 
which brings it down to the lower levels 
of journalistic endeavor (My inquirers are 
usually teachers or those preparing for 
teaching). It will be interesting to watch 
this latest smear-campaign of yours and 
to note the relative values of the opin- 
ions of a Peyton Boswell and a Paul 
Robeson and Helen Keller. 

—E. S. Cai, Seattle, Wash. 





Ed.: Latest newspaper reports are that 
Helen Keller, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, has resigned from the Rescue Ship 
Miss‘on—for the same reasons that mo- 
tivated my editorial comment. 


“Where To Show” Helps 

Sir: Your new format and cover is, in 
my opinion, a long step forward to a very 
well-designed magazine throughout and 
one thoroughly in keeping with its con- 
tents and purpose. Your new listing of 
competitions is proving a very real help 
—as is your page of open exhibitions. 
Through the latter I have been able to 
exhibit oils, watercolors and etchings all 
over the country, and from these exhibi- 
tions I have received numerous invitations 
to others. 

--HELEN E. Wricut, Akron, Ohio. 
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The Architect Dedeban: INGRES 
Lent by Musée de Besancon 


Metropolitan Museum Surveys France’s Greatest Century of Art 


A BRILLIANT SURVEY of France’s great- 
est century of painting, the 19th, has 
suddenly transformed the slumbering 
Metropolitan Museum into the busiest 
art shrine in New York—that is for the 
next several weeks, to March 26. 

Taking quick advantage of the avail- 
ability of a collection of French paint- 
ings from the Louvre and other French 
museums, which Dr. Walter Heil se- 
cured from South America for an exhi- 
bition in San Francisco, the Metropoli- 
tan has selected the cream of this col- 
lection and added about 50 additional 
French works from American collec- 
tions. The result is 179 top-notch paint- 
ings, supplemented by a fine group of 
drawings, which represent French Art 
from David to Toulouse-Lautrec. The 
San Francisco section was illustrated 
and reported in detail in the January 1 
issue of THE ArT DIGEST. 

At the top of the Metropolitan’s grand 
stairway leading to the show is Francois 
Gérard’s golden-lovely portrait of the 
beauteous Madame Récamier, lent by 
the Musée Carnavalet. Surrounding this 
centrally hung, motif-setting picture are 
such gems as the Turkish Bath by In- 
gres, from the Louvre; the excellently 
designed Madame Gonse by the same 
painter, lent by the Musée Ingres; sev- 
eral portraits by David including his 
Joubert, from Montpelier, and the stal- 
wart oil of Pius VII and Cardinal Cap- 
rara lent by Henry P. MclIlhenny. 

These early classicists are accom- 
panied by the romanticists, Delacroix 
and Gericault. The latter is excellently 
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represented by his Carabineer from the 
Louvre, The Mad Assassin from Ghent, 
and his Study for the Race of the Rider- 
less Horses and The Start, lent by the 
Musée de Rouen and the Walters Gal- 
lery respectively. Delacroix is repre- 
sented by the timely and heroic oil, 
Greece Expiring on the Ruins of Mis- 
solonghi (reproduced, Jan. 1st Art Dt- 
GEST). 

The show reflects the vortex of art 
ideas that took place through the cen- 
tury in France and placed her at the 
undisputed head of art accomplishment. 
Daumier’s probing of the human drama 
is revealed in his magnificent Crispin 
and Scapin from the Louvre, and his 
Chess Players from the Petit Palais. A 
surprising facet of Millet, the work- 
man’s friend, is seen in a remarkable 
portrait of a Marine Officer from the 
museum at Rouen. Courbet, neither 
classicist or romanticist, but a thorough- 
going naturalist, is seen in his huge 
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Noonday Rest at Haying Time from the 
Petit Palais, the Metropolitan’s own Les 
Demoiselles de Village, the near-buck- 
eye, Poor Woman of the Village, lent 
anonymously, and a fine portrait of the 
art patron, Alfred Bruyas, who is also 
portrayed in this show by Delacroix. 

Corot’s student days in Rome are re- 
called in two quiet, utterly simple and 
beautiful landscapes of the Forum, while 
his consummate handling of the figure 
is revealed in the Italienne. Fantin-La- 
tour, who goes along neglected year af- 
ter year in most similar shows, is res- 
cued triumphantly by the inclusion of 
his noble portrait of Madame Gravier, 
sent by the Wadsworth Atheneum. 

The 19th century in France remained 
throughout in artistic turmoil. While 
classicists and romanticists battled for 
their respective aesthetics—the heat of 
battle throwing off masterpieces one 
after another—Manet burst upon the 
scene with a newer aesthetic. Following 
upon his heels came the whole Impres- 
sionist School and finally the Post-Im- 
pressionists. The Metropolitan show in- 
cludes some of the famous documents 
of this period and represents nearly all 
of the important artists. 

Degas, remaining serene and noble in 
every one of his canvases, comes off par- 
ticularly well among the painters of 
the latter part of the century. His early 
Self Portrait, his large canvas of James 
Tissot, which the Metropolitan has just 
acquired; his spatially triumphant Cot- 
ton Market in New Orleans, from the 
Musée de Pau, are among the most 
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Portrait of James Tissot: Decas. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


arresting single canvases in the show. 

Manet’s Portrait of the Artist’s Fam- 
ily, lent by Ernest Rouart, and his 
Emilie Ambre as Carmen are two of 
several that ably present the founder of 
the newer movement. Monet, Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin and Lautrec con- 
clude the century with a group of oils, 
assertive in color, design and in subject. 

The Louvre has lent its White Horse 
by Gauguin. The Public Gardens in Ar- 
les by Van Gogh, lent by Jacob Gold- 
schmidt, and Van Gogh’s weird portrait 
of Doctor Gachet are excellently repre- 
sentative of the mad Dutchman. Cé- 
zanne is liberally honored by inclusion 
of nine canvases, including the Bliss 
Collection’s Still Life with Apples, the 
Boy in Red Vest, lent by Jacob Gold- 
schmidt, and the Avenue of Trees at 
Chantilly. 

Sheer admiration was the keynote of 
all the metropolitan reviews of the 
French show. Each of the critics, how- 
ever, had his special set of heroes and 
his individual reaction to France’s 19th 
century accomplishment. Edward Alden 
Jewell spoke in the Times of the diffi- 
culty of keeping “classifications intact 
(and a good thing, too, no doubt) on 
any hard and fast basis.” For example, 
Jewell reproduced on his page two por- 
traits of the art patron Alfred Bruyas, 
one by Delacroix, the romanticist; the 
other by Courbet, the realist. “Both 
portraits are searching, and not mutu- 
ally at war in their treatment of a 
unique subject.” 

Jewell considered Gerard’s Récamier 
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the exhibition’s “finest example of 19th 
century Davidian classicism.” In the 
group by Ingres he found the Mme. 
Riviere the best, and he took issue with 
Harry Weyhle’s comment in the Mu- 
seum Bulletin on Ingres’ Turkish Bath, 
that it is “an innocuous complication of 
voluptuous curves.” To Jewell it seems 
“a brilliant epitome of the artist’s 
achievements in that particular vein.” 


Corot, Renoir, Degas and others are all 
excellently represented, said Jewell, but 
not so Cézanne and Seurat. “It would 
take more Cézannes than those pro- 
vided to fix altogether beyond argument 
the status of the Hermit of Aix,” and 
Seurat “stands badly in need of the 
Grande Jatte, and that, alas, is far 
away, out in the Chicago Art Institute.” 

Nothing is more impressive about this 
exhibition in the opinion of Royal Cor- 
tissoz, veteran Herald Tribune critic, 
than “its disclosure of personality, the 
exercise of instinctive feeling.” 

Cortissoz spoke at length of the 
earlier and classical works in the show, 
praising particularly David (whose big 
“machines” are absent and who is, in- 
stead, represented by his fine portraits), 
Ingres, Baron Gros, and Baron Gerard. 
Also, as one of the greatest pictures in 
the show for its mastery of form, he 
nominated Theodore Chasseriau’s An- 
dromeda (reproduced in August 1 Art 
DicesT). The Romantic school proved 
very nearly as exciting to Cortissoz and 
he observed, as did many others at this 
exhibition, that “imagination boggles at 
the thought of what Gericault might 
have accomplished if he had not died 
untimely” [at the age of 33]. 

Henry McBride, the Sun’s critic and 
champion of French painting, gave free 
rein to nostalgia over the space of a 
column and a half. Then, pinning him- 
self to the show itself, McBride picked 
Gericault, particularly, and Daumier, 
Courbet, Manet and Guys as the ones 
who remained “miraculously French 
and miraculously individual.” 

“It warms the cockles of the heart 
to see how penetratingly near these 
men came to the inner mysteries of 
life and how free they were from the 
banalities of statement.” 


The Metropolitan’s exhibition as a 
whole is one of those shows to which 
time has brought its immanent critical 
faculty to bear, weeding out all but the 
very best that a nation produced in the 
span of 100 years. There is no arguing 
this kind of exhibition; it is only to be 
enjoyed to the fullest extent. The art- 
ists, particularly, should visit the show. 


Les Demoiselles de Village: GUSTAVE COURBET 
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New Gems for the Met 


With the opening of its current 
French painting exhibition, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum announces the ac- 
quisition of two of the outstanding 
paintings in that show. Courbet’s 
Les Demoiselles de Village, which 
has long been on loan at the Met 
from its owner, Harry Payne Bing- 
ham, has now been presented to the 
museum by Mr. Bingham. This pic- 
ture, one of the first to follow Cour- 
bet’s famed adventure in realism, the 
Enterrement & Ornans, was painted 
to throw the critics off their scent. 
“I have made something gracious,” 
he told his friends; “everything they 
have found to say up to now will be 
useless.” Needless to say, the crit- | 
ics, already decided in their minds 
that Courbet was being deliberately 
gauche and spectacular, castigated 
this beautiful picture as they had his 
earlier burial scene. 

The other acquisition is the impor- 
tant Portrait of James Tissot by De- 
gas, dating from the artist’s early 
period. It is dark in tone, marked by 
classical restraint, yet romantic in 
outlook. Tissot was a contemporary 
artist who had tremendous success as 
a painter of illustrations for the Life 
of Christ. It was acquired through 
the John Levy Gallery of New York. 





Art of the Third Republic 


“The Art of the Third Republic 1870- 
1940,” an exhibition title that makes 
one realize the momentous times at 
hand, is the subject of a small but 
highly select exhibition of paintings to 
be held at the Worcester Museum from 
Feb. 22 through March 16. According 
to a statement by the museum authori- 
ties, “the exhibition is presented with- 
out political implications or conclusions 
as a record of that great period of cul- 
tural freedom during which France has 
been a dominant influence in the arts 
throughout the civilized world.” 

Beginning with the work of Manet 
and early efforts of Renoir, Degas and 
Pissarro, the show carries through work 
of the great independents of the 19th 
century—notably Cézanne—to the con- 
temporaries in France today. Some of 
the later paintings in this show are 
from the exhibition recently shown in 
San Francisco. 


Santa Cruz Winners 


The 12th State-Wide Exhibition spon- 
sored by the Santa Cruz (Calif.) Art 
League constitutes a lively unveiling 
of art production in art conscious Cali- 
fornia (through Feb. 16). The exhibits, 
representing artists from many sections 
of the state, were selected by Thomas 
A. McGlynn, Mrs. Florence Earnist and 
Paul Whitman, who also named the 
show’s prize-winners. 

Top prize in oil went to L. E. De- 
Joiner for his Fishermen’s Village, sec- 
ond prize to Siuling Wong for Lady 
with Red Scarf, and honorable mentions 
to Ann Wilson, R. Jerome Jones and 
Burr Singer. The watercolor prize was 
awarded to William C. Watts for In- 
dians Fishing, second prize to Emil J. 
Kosa, Jr., with honorable mentions go- 
ing to Karoly Fulop and Jade Fon. 
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At the Mill: Max WEBER 


Max Weber, at 60, Holds Exciting Show 


WITH an impressive array of more 
than 50 new paintings to scotch any 
thought that he is not as active as ever 
today at the age of sixty, Max Weber 
is presented in a one-man show this 
month at the Associated American Art- 
ists Gallery, New York. 

Critical and artistic concensus is that 
the Weber show is the most exciting 
exhibition of the fortnight—one that 
opens many eyes to a new appreciation 
of the noted modernist. Highlight of 
the show is the series of rabbis, arched 
in Gothic compositions, discussing the 
Torah and other ancient books, argu- 
ing profound questions, intellectualiz- 
ing. With simple yet significant ges- 
tures Weber gives a convincing charac- 
ter study of his race. Even the Joad 
family is remembered in this series de- 
voted to the Passion of Refugees. 

Weber first appeared in the exhibi- 


Max WEBER 





tion world in New York in 1909, when 
a few of his then-radical oils were ex- 
hibited in a small frame shop. This was 
one of the first exhibitions in America 
of work influenced by the French mod- 
ernists, who were to be exhibited en 
masse and amidst public turmoil four 
years later in the Armory Show. 

Born in Bialyostok, Russia, in 1881, 
Weber settled in Brooklyn with his fam- 
ily at the age of ten. When sixteen, he 
entered art classes at the Pratt Insti- 
tute and after three years study there 
he embarked upon an art teaching ca- 
reer. In 1905 Weber journeyed to Eu- 
rope; came into contact with Matisse 
and Cézanne. He thereupon became one 
of America’s first rebel modernists. 

Recognition came at first slowly to 
Weber, but, in 1926, after the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery acquired one of his 
paintings, the Metropolitan, Whitney, 
Los Angeles and Newark museums fol- 
lowed suit. In 1929 the Art Institute of 
Chicago awarded him its Potter Palmer 
medal; in 1930 the Museum of Modern 
Art gave him one of their retrospective 
exhibitions; and last month the Penn- 
sylvania Academy honored Weber with 
its Temple medal. 

Today, honored particularly among 
artists, Weber lives with his wife and 
two children at Great Neck, Long Is- 
land, in an old house that contains 
paintings, drawings and prints by many 
of his most prominent contemporaries. 
A small, slender man, gray of hair and 
quietly kind in his manner, Weber re- 
flects the inner strength that made him 
the rebel-artist of other days, unswerv- 
ing in his aesthetic beliefs. 

These new paintings, exhibited 32 
years after Weber’s first one-man show, 
still reveal the impact of French mod- 
ernism. The paintings are designed with 
emphasis upon bare superstructure—a 
lesson learned from Cézanne—and the 
figure is put to expressive use in a man- 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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After the Bath: KENNETH HAYES MILLER 


No Accidents Happen at Miller’s Exhibition 


WITH a small group of eight new oils, 
Kenneth Hayes Miller, one of the most 
influential art teachers in America to- 
day, reveals his progress over the past 
three years in a one-man show at the 
Rehn Galleries, New York, (to Feb. 22). 

Famed as an exponent of tradition in 
painting and turning himself chiefly to 
the Renaissance tradition, Miller’s new 
paintings follow his established interest 
in such themes as the Venetian reclin- 
ing nude, represented by Receiving the 
Bouquet; the Madonna and Child theme, 
as used in Washing Baby; and Miller’s 
better known theme of 14th Street shop- 
ping crowds, represented by Show Win- 
dow No. 2 and Bargain Hunters. 

The new paintings have all of the 
qualities that have made Miller a con- 
troversial figure among the critics. Their 
old complaints of static composition, 
ashen color, and the flecking of high- 
lights in the manner of late Italian 
baroque painting are still in evidence in 
some of the oils. 

Yet, “this sterling artist,” wrote Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell in the Times, “stead- 
fastly pursues his analysis of form, his 
researches in the realm of design... . 
Color tends to grow less and less sen- 
suous; surface texture more thinly and 
dryly brittle. This is true with respect 
to the shopping and street scenes; not, 
however, to the large canvas entitled 
Receiving the Bouquet, which is one of 
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Miller’s finest nudes to date—substan- 
tially, beautifully and subtly brushed. 
The smaller nude [The Letter] is more 
crisply painted; values here are brought 
out with a kind of sharpened decorative 
splendor. Both of these canvases seem 
far ahead of anything else in the show, 
if we except the astutely designed cen- 
tral passage in the low-keyed figure 
theme, Washing Baby.” 

One feels there are never any “acci- 
dents,” happy or otherwise, in Miller’s 
work, noted the Times critic: “Every- 
thing is planned, studied and weighed.” 
But this quality, accepted by Jewell, 
was scored by Henry McBride of the 
Sun, who spoke chiefly of the shopping 
pictures. “In the Bargain Hunters,” said 
McBride, “the ladies seem to have no 
objective. Did you ever see ladies hunt- 
ing bargains? They usually play the 
game for all it is worth, but Mr. Mil- 
ler’s ladies are all glancing aside, as 
though they were not sure whether they 
were in Macy’s or Klein’s. Shopping la- 
dies know instinctively the difference 
between the two emporiums and are 
equally at home in either.” 

A third critic, Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune, on the other hand, 
found distinct progress in several of the 
new Miller oils. “The big nude [Receiv- 
ing the Bouquet] is one example. An- 
other is Show Window No. 2. Painted 
with all of Miller’s formalization, clar- 


ity and precision, the figures show an 
additional warmth. For one thing, the 
composition doesn’t ‘stand still,’ it moves 
and breathes. Which is one way of say- 
ing that it spells progress.” 

Dismissing the large nude as “dis- 
tinctly unexciting,” and the shopping 
scenes as “static,” Emily Genauer of the 
World Telegram found, nevertheless, 
two first-rate works. “One is called Af- 
ter the Bath, and I loved it for the 
enormously effective contrast between 
its stout form and its consummate deli- 
cacy of skin tones and background. The 
other is named Washing Baby, and here, 
too, interest is piqued by the contrast 
between firmly knit pictorial structure 
and soft and lyric mood.” 


“Good Table Talk” 


DoroTHY GRAFLY of the Philadelphia 
Record, whose review of the painting 
section of the Pennsylvania Academy’s 
136th annual exhibition was quoted at 
length in the February 1 DIGEST, was 
equally critical of the sculpture on dis- 
play (until March 2). 

Taken by and large, she felt, it’s an 
exhibition of high technical quality with 
“few slipshod pieces.” All that conceded, 
Miss Grafly then put over a neat left 
jab: “Yet, with few exceptions, the gen- 
eral tone is that of good table talk, with 
little to say, but saying that little well.” 
In general, “these sculptors know the 
human form, yet when they create a 
figure they do so with about as much 
inspiration as a student creating a class- 
room nude.” 

Dorothea Greenbaum’s Widener Med- 
al winning Tiny, Miss Grafly termed “so 
inactively reticent that it is half asleep 
on its feet—and lacks entirely the hu- 
mor of the same sculptor’s Tired Shop- 
per, shown in last year’s annual.” 

For the “cream of the exhibition,” 
this critic went to the smaller contribu- 
tions, to “a little fountain figure by 
George Demetrios, and a mother-and- 
baby group, First Step, by Jeno Juszko.” 
The Demetrios figure has “a charm 
built on the vitalizing, not the sweeten- 
ing, of forms.” Also singled out was 
Bruce Moore’s “delicate study of a faun 
grazing.” All three “have in common 
a delight in finesse of forms that is es- 
pecially heartening for anyone who be- 
lieves that to be strong a figure need 
be neither coarse nor clumsy.” 

Of the large nudes, Miss Grafly pre- 
ferred that by Harry Rosin as “perhaps 
the best modeled.” Also “active” she 
called Walker Hancock’s Ascent, a fig- 
ure with arms uplifted, rising from its 
knees. Otherwise, “it is amazing how 
many different yet meaningless postures 
the human body is capable of assum- 
ing.” 

Miss Grafly had a good word to say 
for Lewis Iselin’s buxom, striding Norse 
Sea Goddess, Mahonri Young’s The 
Knock Down, Abastena St. Eberle’s 
Stray Cat, Mary Lawser’s Pig (“a fine, 
big-bellied porker”’), and Joseph Ben- 
son F. Bisher’s Soubrette (“she really 
kicks”). In conclusion, Charles Grafly’s 
daughter mentioned the fact that Jo 
Davidson’s colossal head of President 
Roosevelt “dominates the show from 
the rear,” but decided that “in this an- 
nual, perhaps more than in most, it’s 
not size that counts.” 
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What, No Justice? 


SomMEBopy long ago evolved a symbol 
for justice—a blindfolded maiden, pref- 
erably a young one, holding aloft a set 
of scales—and ever since artists have 
been forced to suffer from the confines 
of the tradition. Judicial minds, being 
logical if at all, have consistently 
frowned upon any deviation from form- 
ula, and consequently Marguerite Zor- 
ach, noted American artist who recent- 
ly completed a set of murals for the 
Fresno (Calif.) Postoffice and Court- 
house, finds herself balked from install- 
ing her panels. 

Mrs. Zorach, wife of the prominent 
sculptor, William Zorach, is a native of 
the Fresno valley, her parents having 
been settlers in the 1890’s, and when 
the Federal Government’s Section of 
Fine Arts gave her opportunity to paint 
something for the old home town, she 
gave the best that she had. She painted 
two beautiful panels illustrating man 
harnessing the waters of the Sierra to 
make fertile the desert sands and the 
subsequent harvesting of grapes in rich 
San Joaquin Valley. These subjects to 
her were more pertinent than any static 
depiction of justice’s scales, so often 
done from Maine to Rising Sun, Iowa, 
and applicable equally wherever paint 
is squeezed from a tube. But because 
of her originality Mrs. Zorach ran into 
difficulty; justice wanted its blindfold. 

Federal Judges McCormack and Beau- 
mont, after the commission had been 
finished, frowned judiciously: “It is our 
opinion that some decoration emblemat- 
ic of justice, and especially the Amer- 
ican concept of justice would be much 
more appropriate in the courtroom than 
the suggested murals.” Fertility, in oth- 
er words, cannot symbolize justice. 

In rebuttal, the artist said of her 
$1,500 commission: “I was particularly 
glad to do the murals for the court- 
house in Fresno because it was my 
home town. I had been part of the life 
there and knew the character and de- 
velopment of that country. When we 
first came to Fresno in 1890, the valley 
was almost a desert, but already it was 
being transformed by water into the 
fertile plain it has become.” 

Public Buildings Commissioner Rey- 
nolds advised Mrs. Zorach to “ask your 
California friends if they cannot per- 
suade the judges that the subject mat- 
ter of your murals is entirely appropri- 
ate for the courtroom.” Better advice 
to the judges, perhaps, would be for 
them to requisition a photo-mural of 
the Pre-Raphaelite painting of blind- 
folded justice sitting atop the world. The 
Pre-Raphaelites did such things better. 


Sert Keeps Busy 


Jose Maria Sert, Spanish mural paint- 
er who holds high favor with the Fran- 
co regime, has just been awarded a 
commission to paint a huge set of mu- 
rals replacing those destroyed in 1939 
in the Vich Cathedral near Barcelona. 
The cathedral will be decorated with 
religious scenes and with episodes from 
Spain’s bloody Civil War. 

Sert was also recently awarded a 
commission to complete the murals in 
the great hall of the main building in 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 
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Nude With Red Hair: Lity CUSHING EMMET 





Miss Emmet’s Enticingly Feminine World 


It’s a woman’s world that is richly 
and colorfully presented in the new 
paintings by Lily Cushing Emmet at the 
Walker Galleries, New York. But, with 
sly womanly intuition, Miss Emmet has 
presented that world wholly enticing to 
those outside of it. 

Gaudy and giddy hats perched on 
their frail hatracks, heavy-scented flow- 
er paintings, lolling but alert nudes, and 
capricious figure studies, are all painted 
with a zesty knowledge of femininity 
and its allure. It is a world wrapped, 
too, in soft downy texture—pillowy in 
its impact. 

More than two dozen new canvases 
comprise Miss Emmet’s new and third 
one-man show, which remains until Feb. 
28. It is the first exhibition in which 
her figure studies appear, and this year 
there are only a few landscapes or street 
scenes. Small flower studies and still 
lifes of New York hats predominate. 

In her figure pieces, and especially in 
the reclining nudes, the artist brings to- 
gether a rare combination of wit and 
good taste. Her largest canvas, the Nude 
With Red Hair, sits stiffly upright at 
her manicuring chore, oblivious that her 
slender body, thin arms and head some- 
how bring to mind the straight growth 
of a sturdy flower. In the canvas, Dress- 
ing Room, the artist has approached a 
color feat that would be the envy of 
Braque, it is so rich and sure in tone. 

The same excellence of color charac- 
terizes several of the flower studies 
which vary from the heady Burgundies 
in Flowers IV to the cool acerbity of 


Flowers III. Texture in these still lifes 
remains, however, almost uniformly soft 
and furry, and lacks the natural con- 
viction that a play of different surfaces 
would convey. This same textural even- 
ness impairs to some extent the other- 
wise excellent village street scene, Win- 
ter Afternoon. 

It makes Miss Emmet’s world some- 
times a little too enticing. 


Milles Show for New York 


The New York stop of the nation- 
touring Carl Milles exhibition is sched- 
uled for next month. On March 10 most 
of the pieces included in the notable 
Milles show staged by the Baltimore 
Museum (Art DiceEst, Dec. 1, 1940), will 
be put on view at the Orrefors Galler- 
ies in New York. 

Augmenting the show, which is now 
on exhibition at the Boston Institute of 
Modern Art, will be several new pieces, 
including Milles’ The Cloud and his 
Elephant Boy, and a plaster cast of his 
Man and Nature, which has just been 
unveiled in Manhattan’s Time & Life 
Building. 


New Staten Island Director 

Roswell S. Coles, since last Novem- 
ber acting director of the Public Mu- 
seum of the Staten Island Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, has just been made 
director. He succeeds the late Charles 
W. Leng. The Institute’s trustees also 
promoted Carlton Beil to the post of 
museum curator. 
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Page of Indian Art 


1—Wooden Mask of an Old 
Man, Haida Indian, British 
Columbia. 2—Mural called 
Dancing Squash, Pueblo of 
Awatori. 3—Slate Figure, 
Haida Indian, Lent by 
Royal Ontario Museum. 4 

Medicine Man’s Wooden 
Mask with Shredded Cedar 
Bark Hair, Nootka Indian, 
British Columbia. 5—Stone 
Pipe in Limestone, Okla- 
homa, lent by Heye Foun- 
dation. 6—Waste Paper 
Baskets in Traditional Tri- 
bal Patterns, Cherokee at 
left and Payayo at right. 
7—Wooden Duck, Florida. 
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New York Views 
Art of the Indian 


THE ART of the American Indian, of 
today, yesterday and the dim prehis- 
toric past, is on view at the Museum of 
Modern Art, until April 20, in a show 
that may be epoch-marking. 

The exhibition is the first major pres- 
entation of American Indian art in a 
museum devoted exclusively to art rath- 
er than archeology or ethnology. It is 
the first major attempt to present the 
strictly aesthetic aspects of Indian cul- 
ture. And, to an unsuspecting public, it 
is revealing an important accomplish- 
ment that must be now ranked with 
the main artistic achievements of the 
world. 

Surfeited with souvenir Indian art, 
| adulterations of the Indian styles in 
commercial work, and befogged by the 
| stuffy presentation of Indian culture in 
the natural history museums, the larg- 
er part of the art public has long been 

scornful of the art of the American In- 
dian. His more civilized cousins, the 
Mayan, Aztec and related tribes of 
Mexico, have been liberally honored 

| for their artistic feats by critics since 
Elie Faure. 

Now the Redman of American litera- 
ture and the Western movie comes into 
his own. That he had an art, the Mod- 
ern Museum exhibition proves. It was 
(and it continues in many places) as 
an art springing from devotion to na- 
ture expressed by a people sensitive 
and nervous in temperament and re- 
spectful of the traditions of their craft. 
The recurring motif in American In- 
dian art is not that cloying, humplike 
curve of the Mayan slaves; their’s is 
the sharp, poignant triangle. 

The Modern’s show has been gathered 
and installed by a team of three ex- 
perts: Rene d’Harnoncourt, general 
manager of the U. S. Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board; Frederick H. Douglas, 
curator of Indian art at the Denver 
Art Museum; and Henry Klumb, archi- 
tect. They have divided the show into 
three main divisions based upon time: 
prehistoric, traditional and the contem- 
porary. Since little is known of the ori- 
gins and the life of the Redman in pre- 
history, there are only broad classifica- 
tions in this division. 

Long before the white man arrived, 
the Indian was an artist. Deep in pre- 
historic times he had developed in the 
United States an artistic talent ex- 
pressed in five different media and in 
as many localities. 

Sophistication andcraftsmanship mark 
this early art. The pottery jars, sculp- 
tures, pipes and other objects from the 
middle states are among the finest ex- 
amples of both naturalistic and con- 
ventionalized sculpture in any primitive 
art, not excepting the African. Pottery 
designs from the Southwest express this 
same height of achievement, whether 
the object is a bowl painted depicting 
an insect, or the rugged pattern of a 
basket weaving. 

In the section of traditional art the 
Subdivisions are more numerous. Early 
contact with the White Man determined 
the tribal life in many cases, as, for 
example, the Plains Indian who early 

[Please turn to page 22] 
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General View of Sculpture at Carnegie Institute 





Carnegie Reviews Living American Sculpture 


ABOVE is presented a view of the 
American Sculpture Exhibition which 
has been installed in the spacious sculp- 
ture court of the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh. Its a handsome vista, and 
gives the impression that contemporary 
American sculpture is in far better 
health than its severest critics would 
have us believe. The Carnegie display, 
representing 81 artists, was boiled down 
by Director Homer Saint-Gaudens and 
his assistant, John O’Connor, Jr., from 
the 412-piece International Exhibition 
staged last summer by the Philadelphia 
Museum to select four artists for the 
Samuel Memorial commissions. Ex- 
tremely broad in both theme and ma- 
terials, the Pittsburgh edition continues 
through Feb. 28. 


Herbert Kubly, writing in the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, was of the opin- 
ion that “perhaps the most beautiful 
piece in the show is William Zorach’s 
Youth, a boy and a maid hewn from 
Nile marble” (see cover of this DIGEST). 
Kubly was proud of the fact that two 
Pittsburgh artists were among the 81— 
Adolphe Dioda, 25, who is winning na- 
tional recognition through his direct 
carvings from native stone; and Janet 


Samuel Memorial Winners 


The four sculptors who will design 
the statuary of the second unit of 
the Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial, 
now under construction on the East 
River Drive of Fairmount Park, Phil- 
adelphia, are: Harry Rosin, Henry 
Kreis, Erwin F. Frey and Wheeler 
Williams. They won the commissions 
as a result of their exhibits in the 
Sculpture International at the Phila- 
delphia Museum last summer. An- 
other Philadelphia sculptural com- 
mission went to Paul Manship, who 
will design the Aero Memorial which 
will be placed in Fairmount Park to 
commemorate Pennsylvania aviators 
who died in the World War. 





de Coux, 35, Pittsburgh’s only member 
of the National Academy, “who con- 
tinues her humanizing of Biblical char- 
acters with a lusty treatment of De- 
borah, the prophetess.” 

Since the Philadelphia exhibition was 
covered in detail in the August 1 issue 
of the Dicest, no further details will be 
given here. But it is encouraging to see 
Carnegie Institute, scene of the famous 
painting Internationals and the great 
Survey of American Painting last fall, 
giving sculpture such an excellent show. 


Mary Butler’s Straight Line 


Mary Butler, Philadelphia artist 
noted for her strongly emotional paint- 
ings of mountains and the sea, is hold- 
ing a comprehensive exhibition of her 
oils and watercolors at the Women’s 
City Club, Philadelphia. 

The critic of the Philadelphia Record 
wrote that Miss Butler’s sturdy im- 
pressions, carrying the conviction of 
sincerity, are “as direct as a straight 
line between two points.” For in paint 
“Mary Butler is neither a pussy-footer 
nor a puzzle-picture artist. She knows 
what she wants and goes after it, hew- 
ing it in flowing, juicy strokes. In stud- 
ies of coastal water she uses brush 
stroke as a musician might staccato or 
legato to portray the long surge of an 
ocean wave or the bickering tempo of 
the sea on a sunny, but windy day.” 

Mary Butler, aside from her own 
work, has given unselfishly of her time 
to aid art appreciation in Philadelphia. 
For years she was president of the Fel- 
lowship of the Pennsylvania Academy 
and is still a guiding spirit in its affairs. 


Something Like Chiffon? 


“We are in favor of sanity in art, but 
there should be an appeasement. Sanity 
is something that should- be handled 
with great care. It’s an unusual com- 
modity and rather fragile, we have been 
told.”—H. L. Dungan in Oakland Tri- 
bune. 
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ABOVE—Shave and a Haircut: Merritt A. BAILEY. 
Singled out by the Times as worth special attention. 
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ABOVE—Morning Lobsterman: ANDREW WYETH. 
Mentioned favorably by the New York critics. 


BELOW—Rocky Coast: THEODORE KauTZKY 
Awarded American Watercolor Society Medal 








Watercolorists Meet 
In Last Joint Session 


THOUGH many noted watercolorists and sev- 
eral schools of painting are absent, the com- 
bined exhibition of the American Watercolor 
Society and the New York Watercolor Club, 
on view at the Fine Arts Building in New 
York through Feb. 23, must rank as an im- 
portant show of the season. Among the 396 
exhibits are many that are below par in 
originality, but, as a whole, the exhibition 
is composed of competent performances, with 
here and there an example that comes off 
vibrantly. Next year the two sponsoring or- 
ganizations will amalgamate. 

Though most of the exhibits are middle- 
of-the-road or conservative, individual styles 
—ranging from the calligraphic to the me- 
ticulously detailed and the drastically sim- 
plified—enliven the show with surprising 
variety. 

Prizes this year went to Loren Barton, 
whose firmly handled outdoor nude, Quietude, 
took the $100 Zabriskie award; to Harry 
Leith-Ross, whose study of corn harvesters, 
Chill November, took the $150 Osborn prize, 
and to Karoly Fulop, whose stylized pattern 
of figures, Ceremonial, took the $100 Adolph 
and Clara Obrig prize. The American Wa- 
tercolor Society Medal went to Theodore 
Kautzky’s strongly disciplined Rocky Coast. 

Melville Upton of the Sun went through 
the galleries without coming upon any sur- 
prises. “Technical considerations along con- 
servatively approved lines,” he reported, 
“seem to have ruled when admissions were 
concerned. You will look in vain for any 
hint of the current unrest and threatened 
world upheaval. . . . In a word, no radicals 
need apply is written on every side.” 

On Upton’s approved list were the entries 
of Peggy Dodds, Lawrence N. Wilbur, Edgar 
Corbridge, Norman Kenyon, Harry De Maine, 
W. Lester Stevens, Harry Leith-Ross, Wil- 
liam Starkweather, Helen Gapen Oehler, 
John E. Costigan, Eliot O’Hara, Hardie Gra- 
matky and Roy M. Mason. 

Edward Alden Jewell wrote in the Times 
that although the predominant cast of the 
show is conservative, “there are instances 
characterized by marked originality and a 
refreshing departure from established prece- 
dent. Also it should be noted that the per- 
centage of technical expertness is high.” , 

“Were exhibitions to be held only once 
each decade,” Jewell continued, “it would 
doubtless be possible to report considerable 
change. As it is, 1941 looks very much as 
one remembers 1940—different pictures, of 
course, and perhaps some new names; the 
general direction, status quo. 

“But that is all right. The general direc- 
tion is sound, even if not always exciting. ... 
Any show that contains watercolors as in- 
dividual as Andrew Wyeth’s Edge of the 
Sea and Sherman H. Raveson’s Octogenarian 
and Merrill A. Bailey’s Shave and a Haircut 
and Henry Gasser’s Hast Wind and Mr. 
Leith-Ross’s excellent, swiftly and freely 
brushed, Chill November—to mention but 
these—is well worth visiting.” 

Other exhibits on Jewell’s list of “especial- 
ly vigorous” displays are A. Lassell Ripley’s 
Carolina Cabin, Andrew Winter’s After the 
Rain and Morning Light. Classified by the 
Times critic as “very rewarding, often grati- 
fyingly individual,” are Edgar Corbridge’s 
Shadow, Winfield S. Hoskins’ Sand Barge, 
Richard A. Kimball’s Ice Pond, Hilde B. 
Kayn’s Approaching Storm, Loran F. Wil- 
ford’s Fog Off Kittery Point, and Walter 
Farndon’s Chinese Motive. 
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On the Gold Coast 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART is this 
month being given its first comprehen- 
sive showing on the Florida Gold Coast. 
The show, opening Feb. 15 in the gal- 
leries of the Society of the Four Arts 
in Palm Beach, brings to the famous 
Southern resort city a choice selection 
of canvases by both famous and lesser 
known American painters. The exhibits, 
loaned by the artists and by New York 
dealers, were selected by the Society’s 
committee headed by Mrs. Frederick 
Johnson and Mrs. Benjamin Rogers. 
Mrs. Paul Moore and Mrs. LeRay Ber- 
deau served as co-chairmen. 

The aim of this 95-picture all-Amer- 
ican show, the Society reports, is to 
“bring some of the outstanding works 
by American painters to the attention 
of art dealers and private collectors 
gathered here each season.” 

Making up the main body of the show 
are the dealer-lent works by Isabel 
Bishop, Ann Brockman, Morris Kantor, 
Paul Cadmus, Charles Burchfield, Henry 
Varnum Poor, Alexander Brook, Charles 
Sheeler, Josef Foshko, John Folinsbee, 
Harold Weston, John Costigan, Walt 
Killam, Anthony Thieme, Jo Cantine, 
Rockwell Kent, Robert Philipp, Steph- 
en Etnier, Thomas Benton, John Sloan, 
Robert Brackman, John Steuart Curry, 
Doris Lee, Leon Kroll, Gifford Beal, 
John Koch and Yvonne du Bois. 

Artists who loaned canvases to the 
show include Saul Berman, George Ma- 
rinko, Werner Drewes, Walter Quirt, 
Lawrence Lebduska, John S. De Mar- 
telly, Frank J. Raymond, Edward Mur- 
ray, Nicolai Cikovsky, Dick de Meno- 
cal, Galed Gesner and Zsissly. 


No Interest in His Own 


Alice Graeme, art critic of the Wash- 
ington Post expresses three-fold disap- 
pointment in the general quality of the 
Chrysler Collection, in the unbalanced 
prominence given certain artists, but 
most keenly in the total absence of 
American art in the million-dollar ex- 
hibition. 

“One is sadly disappointed,” writes 
Miss Graeme, “to find a young Amer- 
ican collector who seems to have no in- 
terest in the paintings of his own coun- 
try. It would seem almost that Chrys- 
ler does not recognize American art as 
a serious achievement. What pieces he 
has bought have been the primitives, 
paintings which come more or less un- 
der the heading of something ‘amusing.’ 
America needs collectors who will have 
the vision to make a record of our own 
time as expressed by our native artists.” 
Regarding the quality of Mr. Chrysler’s 
choices: “The level of the collection as 
a whole could be greatly improved by 
judicious weeding.” 

The collection may be seen at the Vir- 
ginia Museum, Richmond, until March 
3, when it will travel to the Philadel- 
phia Museum. 


Louis Bauhan at 86 

Louis Bauhan, artist, illustrator and 
one of the founders of the Kit Kat Club, 
died Jan. 29 at his home in Jersey City, 
aged 86. Born in Sweden, Bauhan came 
to America at the age of 13 and studied 
at the Art Students League and the 
National Academy. 
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Portrait of Raphael Soyer: Saut SCHARY 


Schary, Ex-Abstractionist, Continues Progress 


So SPECIFIC and so unmistakable are 
the qualities that mark Saul Schary’s 
exhibition at the Perls Gallery that the 
New York critics saw them eye to eye 
and turned in appraisals that were in 
close harmony. The show, they reported, 
measures off a period of advancement 
in the artist’s career. 

The flower pieces, figure studies and 
portraits, on view through March 1, 
are wrought of color that is both 
strong and subtle, and are arranged 
with the sureness of touch that Schary 
achieved through his previous experi- 
ments with abstract pattern and de- 
sign. In her report in the Journal Amer- 
ican, Margaret Breuning spoke of 
Schary’s continued prowess as a painter 
of still lifes and added that in this ex- 
hibition his figure pieces, such as Model 
Resting and Nude Dressing, “seem to 
have come to life, to be endowed with 
an eloquence of gesture and an inner 
tension of being.” The portrait of fel- 
low-painter Raphael Soyer, she termed 
“one of the outstanding pieces of the 
showing, both in its craftsmanship and 
in its penetration of personality,” in- 
dicating that Schary “may find por- 
traiture an absorbing and rewarding 
field.” 

Howard Devree of the Times called 
Schary’s portraits of Raphael Soyer and 
Arshile Gorky “decidedly solid achieve- 
ments,” and commended his “discrim- 
inating use of textures and subtleties 
of tone” in the still life exhibits. The 
show, Devree concluded, “brings for- 


ward several of the best paintings of 
Schary’s career.” 

In agreement, Carlyle Burrows wrote 
in the Herald Tribune that Schary’s 
current show consolidates the gains 
previously made. “Renoir and Derain,” 
he continued, “are gods whose influ- 
ence Schary finds difficult to overcome, 
but in spite of this he paints so clever- 
ly and draws so well that one is almost 
willing to overlook this favoritism... . 
In any case the color throughout is 
enjoyable, reflecting much taste and 
sensitive feeling, and the breezy ef- 
fects of a skillful painter pervade the 
exhibition.” 


No Longer Degenerate 


In a box story, C. J. Bulliet of the 
Chicago Daily News tells an interesting 
tale under the heading, Sanity, Nazi 
Brand: 

“Wallace Deuel, back from six years 
in Berlin tells me that Franz Marc’s 
great expressionistic painting, The Tow- 
er of Blue Horses, is now in the col- 
lection of Hermann Goering, and that 
Marc joins Emile Nolde, ‘grand old 
man of expressionism,’ as being ‘accep- 
table.’ Goebbles, it seems, like Goer- 
ing, is now collecting Nolde, and is par- 
tial, too, to Barlach, the sculptor, who, 
despite his extremes, was nearly ex- 
empt from Hitler’s ‘degenerate’ list. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Deuel, Nolde, Marc and 
the others being rehabilitated are bring- 
ing fancy prices in the Nazi market.” 
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Farm 


Landscapes by Etnier, 


THE MILCH GALLERIES have gone to 
three of their top-flight landscape paint- 
ers—Stephen Etnier, Sidney Laufman 
and Francis Speight—to select the 19 
canvases that they will show from Feb. 
17 to March 15. Though most of the ex- 
hibits are recent productions, several 
have been seen before, as, for example, 
Francis Speight’s Autumn, which was 
included in the recent Carnegie Survey 
of American Painting. 

Speight’s Autwmn is a _ high-keyed, 
swiftly-brushed work in which the sun 
beats down through yellow foliage, set- 
ting it aglow, and casts sharp shadows, 
which the artist adroitly puts to com- 
positional use. Light also is the pre- 
dominating characteristic of Speight’s 
Cows in Pasture. It seeps through a 
heavily clouded sky falling in bold pat- 
terns on a scene of bucolic quietude. A 
later canvas by Speight is his Summer- 


Phil Dike Enlists More 


DuRING the past two years Phil Dike 
has tranformed his watercolor tech- 
nique from one based on thin, dryish 
washes expertly controlled, to one in 
which the washes are lush and man- 
aged with less restraint. His newest 
works, on view at the Ferargil Galleries 
in New York from Feb. 17 to March 2, 
sparkle with the spontaneity that re- 
sults when colors are allowed to flow 
over the paper and settle wherever ca- 
pillary attraction dictates. 

Dike has also found new interest in 
the nocturnal appearances of things, as 
demonstrated in his series of seven 
Night Patterns. Deep blues, moist and 
velvety, are used to depict dramatic 
moon-lit skies and the boats, sea, horses 
or nudes that emerge in the half-light 
of the foreground. Design in many of 
these is achieved by skilled handling of 
light-and-shadow interplay. 

Humor and fantasy enliven the show 
in Riding in the Park One Day, in which 
the rider, abruptly unseated, is planted 
embarrassingly on the ground in front 
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in the Smokies: SipNEY LAUFMAN 


Laufman and Speight 


time, an expansive view of rolling ter- 
rain patterned with groups of houses. 

The Laufmans include his Stanhope, 
an unpeopled landscape in which color 
and light are keyed to a high pitch and 
in which an even tonality is enlivened 
by the sharp pattern of roof edges. 
Deeper toned is his.Farm in the Smok- 
ies, which was shown in the last Cor- 
coran Biennial. Color is deep and husky 
in the shaded areas, in striking contrast 
to the light-flooded background. Brush- 
work here is free and strong. 

The Etniers in the show carry the 
exhibition from the inland scene to the 
coast, where hues in the lighter values 
recreate the limpid clarity of over-water 
air. Two examples are The Kite, in 
which an inlet flows in behind a pic- 
turesque old fort, and The Gas Dock, a 
lively grouping of lake-side wharves and 
shacks. 


Capillary Attraction 


of the horse, and in Shooting Gallery, 
Venice, an imaginative grouping of 
amusement park concessions. 

Two strong, but contrastingly atmos- 
pheric exhibits are Windy Day, Hermosa 
and Trading Post, San Carlos, the lat- 
ter rainy and carefully organized in 
pattern, the former subtle in color, 
compelling in mood and dancing with 
lively rhythm. 


Group Show at Bocour 


The Bocour Color Company has estab- 
lished a gallery in its New York quar- 
ters and, until Feb. 27, is presenting a 
group show of oils by artists not yet 
connected with a commercial gallery. 
Comprising still lifes, landscapes and 
figure subjects, the exhibits are by 
Harold Black, Abe Kapper, Jules Sal- 
ganik, Jack Wallace, Elsa Kernochan, 
Seymour Fogel, Alex Redein, Alice 
Stander, Ted Gilien, Charles Keller, 
Isabel Bate, David Komoro, Steve Bros 
and Irwin Lefcourt. 


Survey of Picasso 


IN AN EXHIBITION of striking chrono- 
logical range, the Bignou Gallery in 
New York is reviewing the amazing and 
contrasty career of Picasso. On view 
through March 1, the show comprises 
only 21 works, but, through careful se- 
lection, constitutes an accurate, if ab- 
breviated, record of Picasso from his 
earliest Paris days to his very recent 
production. Several of the exhibits are 
from the famous Vollard Collection. 

Earliest canvas in the show is Les 
Roses, a sentimental and carefully 
painted view of roses against a land- 
scape background. It was included in 
the Modern Museum’s comprehensive 
Picasso exhibition. Later exhibits are 
A Cheval, a sensitively drawn work, and 
Le Corsage Blanc, which is small but 
loaded with the weighty form of the 
artist’s classical period. 

The abstractions include examples 
from around 1912, when Picasso pressed 
strips of newspaper, sections of wall- 
paper and odd-shaped paper cut-outs 
into aesthetic service (see reproduction 
below), and from the 1930 period when 
natural forms were abstracted into 
compositional shapes. 


Women Report Sales 


Among sales reported at the 47th an- 
nual exhibition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors, New York, were two handsome 
pieces of sculpture: Genevieve Karr 
Hamlin’s carved stone dog called Win- 
ter, and Grace Turnbull’s marble Rabbit. 
Margaret French Cresson received a 
portrait commission, and announcement 
of the sale of Ruth Yates’ granite por- 
trait of Joe Louis is expected. 

Picture sales were: Bianca Todd's 
Housewife (oil), Jessie Sherman’s A Bit 
of Color (oil), Virginia Carleton’s New 
Jersey Cottage (watercolor), Ruth Starr 
Rose’s Mules (watercolor), Alice S. 
Buell’s Last Load of Hay (etching) and 
Vera Andrus’ Memory Stairs (litho). 


BELow—La Suze, a collage by 
Picasso, dating from around 1912, 
when he used newspaper cut-outs 
as an artistic medium. On view 
at Bignou Gallery to March 1 
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Sanity in Art 


THE THIRD national exhibition of the 
Sanity in Art movement is being held 
in Chicago this month at the Stevens 
Hotel, representing artists from all 
sections of the country who subscribe 
to the conservative beliefs of Josephine 
Hancock Logan, founder of the Society. 
“A joyful occasion,” is the way Evelyn 
Marie Stuart of Chicago describes the 
exhibition, adding that it is a “reunion 
of the public with an old love, the king 
of art that is agreeable to look at, 
whether or not it is exciting to talk 
about.” 

The Sanity exhibition is replete with 
numerous prizes, medals and honors. 
The five Founder’s prizes went in turn 
to Kenneth Forbes’ oil, Captain Meville 
Millar; Howard Chandler Christy’s oil, 
Amelia Earhart; Wayman Adams’ oil, 
Mrs. Charles Deering; Roy M. Mason’s 
watercolor, Old Time Religion; and 
Wilna Splivalo’s sculpture, Head of 
Christ in Steuben Glass. Three other 
Logan awards were: the Stuart Logan 
prize, to Kenneth How for At 53rd 
Street (oil); the Waldo Hancock Logan 
prize, to John Whorf’s Night Train 
(watercolor); and the Spencer Hancock 
Logan prize, to Harry Hering’s Pro 
Patria (sculpture). Special awards went 
to Charles J. Bensco, John Garth, Kath- 
erine Leighton, Charles Vezin, Edward 
Dufner, Anna Wilson and Margaret 
Fitzhugh Browne. Honorably mentioned 
were Paul Schmitt, Alice Cumming, 
Bill Mayo, Gleb Ilyin, Doris Ford and 
Maurice Hague. 

Continuing her description of the 
show, Miss Stuart writes: “People who 
are devoted to the quaint old custom 
of hanging pictures on walls, because 
they believe that nothing else is quite 
so satisfactory both as a decoration 
and a note of life and thought, will find 
the present exhibition a visual ban- 
quet, stimulating to the possessive in- 
stinct. 

“It comes as quite a surprise to eyes 
accustomed to ‘social documents’ to 
again face the fact that quite a num- 
ber of people exist who still find living 
a matter of agreeable interest. Then, 
too, these artists have taken the pains 
to acquire the essential technical fa- 
cility to transmit to the beholder the 
visual charm they find in things. Peo- 
ple who have long been concealing the 
fact that they ‘love to look at pictures,’ 
because that isn’t what highbrows mean 
when they talk about ‘aesthetic emo- 
tion,’ can come right out in the open 
at this show and have a good time. 

“The beholder worries as little about 

the ‘plastic organization’ and ‘concep- 
tual vitality’ of these works as he does 
about the vitamin content of a superb- 
ly cooked and elegantly served meal of 
first class food. Like good cooking, too, 
these works do not need explaining. 
_ “Besides excellence, which the entries 
in general possess, there is beauty in 
abundance, and sensitive mood, inter- 
pretive emphasis and originality of 
viewpoint. To many supercilious aes- 
thetes any recognizable bit of painting 
is ‘photographic’ or a ‘mere copying of 
nature,’ yet it is amazing to see how 
Many artists can paint with a con- 
summate degree of representative cun- 
ning and still stamp their works with 
an unmistakable individuality.” 
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Contemporary Scene: Nicotal CikovsKy. Evening Star Prize 


Washington Annual Moves Across the Tracks 


SOMETHING is happening to the char- 
acter of annual contemporary American 
art exhibitions throughout the country. 
The instance at immediate hand is the 
50th annual of the Washington Society 
of Artists, held at the Corcoran Gallery 
this month. It rounds out a half cen- 
tury of these shows. 

Several innovations mark this exhibi- 
tion. It is the first in which an out-of- 
town jury has not only awarded prizes, 
but selected the whole show. All artists 
from Virginia, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict were eligible. They sent in more 
paintings than ever, and the jury se- 
lected a larger show than ever. Regi- 
nald Marsh, John F. Carlson and Wil- 
liam Gropper handled the oils; Concet- 
ta Scaravaglione picked out the sculp- 
tures. At the opening dinner, members 
of the jury agreed that they had se- 
lected a show that ranks with the best 
in contemporary American art. 

Alice Graeme of the Washington Post, 
who has long crusaded for a more lib- 
eral policy by the society, hails this an- 
nual as a fine send-off for the new pol- 
icy. “A higher standard,” says she, “and 
a larger show at the same time, is cer- 
tainly quite a record.” 

Leila Mechlin of the Sunday Star, re- 
served decision. Yes, said she, a change 
has come over exhibitions throughout 
America, and finally over the annual 
of the Washington Artists. “We must 
ask ourselves what it is all about. Art 
has never been static or it would long 
ago have perished; but, heretofore, the 
changes it has passed through have been 
external rather than fundamental; art- 
ists have done things differently, but 
have held onto old established ideals. 

Today, the critic continued, “art is 
floundering without direct purpose.” The 
public is no longer considered. She men- 
tions, for example, landscape painting. 
“As such it has almost passed out of ex- 
istence, save as background for gas 
tanks, factories and the like; railway 
tracks take the place of roadways on 
the artists’ canvases; slums and run- 


down neighborhoods that of shaded 
streets and dwellings occupied by those 
of refinement and taste.” 

Miss Mechlin lamented the passing 
of the landscapes “in which were found 
a true interpretation of the miracle- 
working illusion of light and air; fig- 
ures painted veraciously but with sym- 
pathy and a certain nobility; pictures 
which stirred imagination and engen- 
dered ideals.” 

Such were the conflicting enthusiastic 
and nostalgic opinions on Washington’s 
annual. Nicolai Cikovsky won the $100 
Evening Star prize with Contemporary 
Scene (railroad tracks); Oke Nordgren 
won the Washington Society’s prize 
with City by the Tracks (also railroad 
tracks). 

Winners of other prizes were: Lois 
M. Jones, $50, Robert Woods Bliss prize, 
Indian Shops; Mitchell Jamieson, $50, 
Thomas Saltz prize, Figure Painting. 
Society medals went to Peter De Anna 
for figure composition, Helena Hall, 
landscape; Melvin Buckner, still life; 
Dorothea Greenbaum, sculpture. 





“HONEST AMERICAN" 
A. B. FROST 





Oil Painting c. 1875, A. B. Frost, 28 x 42 
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Motion Pictures at Fort Lee: SCHNAKENBERG (Mural) 


Schnakenberg Realistic Mural for Fort Lee 


Scenes from the Palisades section of 


the Hudson River, recalling Indian, 
Revolutionary and later days in the his- 
tory of Fort Lee, New Jersey, and done 
in a mural for the local Post Office, are 
on view at the Art Students League 
in New York, in the second showing 
of a Treasury Art Project mural by 
Henry Schnakenberg. 

The four panels, placed on 57th Street 
preview, are bright and animated in 
color and replete with naturalistic de- 
tail, held, however, on a broad matrix 
of design. The first in the series de- 
picts Indians bartering foodstuffs with 
seamen on the Half Moon anchored 
near the shore. The second panel, long- 
est of the four, illustrates an episode 
in the War of the Revolution, as Gen- 
eral Washington watches the storming 
of Fort Washington (on the New York 
side of the river). 

In Revolutionary days, Fort Lee was 
not strictly a fort, but rather a series 
of earthworks designed to supplement 
the defense of Fort Washington. Fort 
Lee remained a slumbering riverside 
Jersey town until the last generation 
when it assisted at the exciting birth 
of America’s great motion picture in- 
dustry. Many a thrilling and melodra- 
matic “westerner” was filmed within 
the precincts of Fort Lee, and most of 
the early motion picture studios had 
their locations there before the discov- 
ery of Hollywood’s enticing clime. 

For the third panel in the series, 
Schnakenberg has chosen a scene show- 
ing the filming of one of these early 
movies, scant in props, primitive in 
technique, but blood-curdling and tear- 
jerking in its emotional consequences. 
Back into its slumber now, Fort Lee’s 
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contemporary history is enlivened by 
no more exciting activities than the pic- 
nic that furnishes the theme for the 
fourth of the panels. All is placid and 
wholesome, slightly bucolic, as young 
men and girls in bathing suits scramble 
up the bank for the pause that refreshes. 

Illustrative though the panels are, 
“they may be considered the best mu- 
ral work Schnakenberg has produced,” 
writes Edward Alden Jewell in the 
Times. “There is diminishing emphasis 
upon mere facile illustrative content; 
there is increasing emphasis on plastic 
organization. 

“This is vigorous mural painting; mu- 
ral painting characterized by genuine 
style.” 


Strong Heads by Heuston 


Frank Zell Heuston, whose father, 
George Zell Heuston was one of the first 
students of the Chicago Art Institute 
school, is again exhibiting his work at 
the Ward Eggleston Galleries in New 
York. The show, an intimate affair made 
up of small portrait heads and figure 
studies, remains on view through Feb. 
22. 

Heuston, in his best exhibits, paints 
flesh with firmness, imbuing his tones 
with life and solidity. The drawing is 
simple and structurally sound, especial- 
ly in such profile studies as The Syrian 
Girl. The two portraits, Helen and 
The Fur Cap, are sturdy performances 
strengthened by echoes of the simple 
portrait tradition established during the 
early Renaissance in Italy. Seated fig- 
ures and nudes alter the show’s pace, 
but do not always come up to the level 
reached by the stronger head studies. 
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Llewellyn Passes 


Str WILLIAM LLEWELLYN, president of 
the Royal Academy from 1928 to 1938, 
died Jan. 29 at his London home. He 
was 77 years old. 

Sir William was born at Gloucester, 
the son of a Welsh engineer, and stud- 
ied art at South Kensington under Sir 
E. J. Poynter and in Paris under Ferdi- 
nand Cormon. Long a favorite of the 
Royal family, he painted Queen Mary 
in 1910 and the portrait, now hanging in 
Windsor Castle, is represented through- 
out the empire by about 80 copies. Two 
years later, Llewellyn became an asso- 
ciate of the Academy, was knighted in 
1918 and in 1920 was made an Academi- 
cian. 

His election to the presidency in 1928 
was regarded in England as a “victory 
for the old school,” and at one time Sir 
William is said to have favored the 
elimination of all free art schools as a 
means of curtailing art production and 
affecting an increase in prices. 

Many honors came to Sir William 
during the course of his long, success- 
full career. He was a commander of 
the French Legion of Honor, a grand 
officer of the Order of Orange Nassau, 
a Grand Knight, Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order, a trustee of the Na- 
tional Gallery (1933-40) and a member 
of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Watercolor. 

Sir William was married in 1893 to 
Miss Marion Meates, who died in 1926. 


Friend of Mark Twain 


Mrs. Rosa Langley Ingraham, author, 
composer and artist, died Feb. 3 at 
Greenwich, Conn. She was 86 years old, 
and had written and illustrated many 
books and had heard her compositions 
played by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mrs. Ingraham, with her late 
husband, had been an intimate friend of 
Mark Twain, William F. Cody (Buffalo 
Bill) and Horace Greeley. 


Major Hunt Dies 


Major Clyde DuV. Hunt, retired sculp- 
tor and veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, died Feb. 1 at his home in 
Washington, D. C. He was 79 years old. 
A long-time resident of Paris, Major 
Hunt exhibited extensively in the 
French capital and in London. In Amer- 
ica his work is owned by several mu- 
seums, including the Corcoran and the 
Metropolitan. 


Turn About Is Fair Play 


On the occasion of his 80th birthday 
(Feb. 2), Solomon R. Guggenheim, noted 
financier and art patron, played a turn- 
about role in an intimate art drama. In- 
stead of giving, Mr. Guggenheim re- 
ceived: 51 non-objective paintings by 57 
artists. Baroness Hilla Rebay, director 
of the Guggenheim Foundation, made 
the presentation at the patron’s winter 
residence at Charleston, S. C. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Walter Grant: Jon CorBINO 


To Walter Grant 


One of the best loved figures along 
New York’s 57th Street is Walter Mon- 
roe Grant, an even-tempered-New-Eng- 
land-bred Scotsman who has been inti- 
mately connected with the business end 
of art appreciation for the past quar- 
ter century. Through the years he has 
known the great and the small, and it 
is said with reason that Walter Grant 
knows more people in the American art 
world than anyone else. He has now 
left for an extended visit with his fam- 
ily and artist friends in California (ar- 
riving Feb. 15), and as a token for his 
departure Jon Corbino drew the por- 
trait reproduced above and I am re- 
counting what facts I know about his 
full and very useful life. 

In no sense take this as an obituary; 
Walter, at 65, will still take a heap of 
killing, as a certain taxi-driver in New 
York realizes. His down-to-earth philos- 
ophy and kindly humor should be with 
us quite a while. 

Walter Grant was born in Chelsea, 
Mass., in 1875 of a family that for three 
generations had been rugged Vermont- 
ers. After graduating from Harvard 
with the class of 1897, he went to work 
with the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
married in 1898 and from his union with 
Inez Williamson produced four sons— 
Robert, Gordon, Richard and Carl. His 
first contact with the art world came 
the day America declared war in 1917. 
At the suggestion of a Canadian artist, 
Walter Duff, he was hired by the newly 
organized Painter-Gravers of America 
as business manager. Albert Sterner did 
the actual hiring. 

Said Grant to Sterner: “I am not 
handicapped by previous experience, so 
you furnish the art and I’ll furnish the 
business.” 

Walter was as good as his word. Even 
before the exhibition opened he made 
the first of the thousands of art sales 
that were to follow. Walking down Fifth 
Avenue with a first impression of Bel- 
lows’ Stag at Sharkey’s under his arm, 
he met Alden Weir. “How much,” asked 
the president of the National Acad- 
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emy. “Twenty dollars,” answered Grant. 
Since then the print has sold at auction 
for as much as $3,000. 

Altogether Grant rang up $1,500 
worth of sales in the exhibition. John 
Taylor Arms made his first sale, a small 
French scene for $6. An etching by John 
Marin, showing the first changes from 
Whistlerian technique to his present 
stenographic style, sold for $12. 

Following this initial success, Walter 
was engaged by the British Bureau of 
Information to head its department of 
exhibitions, artistic and otherwise. Many 
of these exhibitions started their tours 
from the famous old Anderson Galler- 
ies, now standing vacant at the corner 
of 59th Street and Park Avenue, and 
after the Armistice Grant was installed 
as director of the firmi’s exhibitions. 
During the 1920’s art history was writ- 
ten in those busy galleries, with Walter 
doing plenty of the writing. 

For example, the first joint exhibi- 
tion of the American Watercolor So- 
ciety and the New York Watercolor 
Club sold $4,000 worth of exhibits (How 
much will it be in their 1941 annual 
now current?). Before the Modern Mu- 
seum existed the old Anderson Galleries 
“sold out” an exhibition of Modern Ger- 
man Art, the kind Hitler calls degen- 
erate. For five years the Academy reb- 
els in the New Society—now the So- 
ciety of Painters, Sculptors and Grav- 
ers—held their annuals there, netting 
more than $10,000 in sales each year, a 
fabulous figure in terms of today. Jo- 
seph Pennell’s last show was so plas- 
tered with red stars that it looked like 
an interesting case of small-pox, $15,000 
worth of prints and drawings sold; Au- 
gustus John disposed of $25,000 worth 
of canvases; 13-year-old Pamela Bianco 
sold 242 items in two weeks. 

One of Walter’s best substantiated 
theories is that Americans will not value 
anything they do not pay for. And so 
at the Anderson Galleries he staged a 
series of brilliant art demonstrations 
that packed the house at $2 per head. 
A traffic cop had to help close the doors 
the night Mahonri Young took a buck- 
et of mud and modeled a portrait of 
Pennell. Another evening Pennell and 
his class at the League gave an etching 
demonstration; the audience bought 100 
of the prints at $5 each. 

When the Anderson Galleries were 
absorbed by the American Art Associa- 
tion in 1929, Grant went with the com- 
bined firm, leaving in 1933 to establish 
his own galleries. He was elected secre- 
tary of the American Art Dealers Asso- 
ciation and appointed to the council of 
the Tiffany Foundation. Then, in 1935, 
everything went wrong all at once. Two 
sons had to go west because of T. B.; 
Mrs. Grant had a serious operation; 
Walter was hit by a taxi and woke up 
two days later in a New York hospital; 
the gallery closed its doors. Since then 
Walter, with characteristic courage and 
humor, has called himself “the handy 
man of 57th Street,” selling contempo- 
rary American art—he has little inter- 
est in any other kind—and remember- 
ing that he discovered Barse Miller 
back in 1927, among other young artists. 

As a warning to Californians, it might 
be recorded that Walter visited Ireland 
in 1931 and paid his respects to Blarney 
Castle. He didn’t kiss the stone; a peb- 
ble was enough.—PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 
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MAGNIFICENT PAINTINGS 
PERSIAN RUGS—SCULPTURES 
TAPESTRIES—FURNITURE 





Twelve masterpieces compris- 
ing Crivelli Madonna and 
Child; Goya child portrait 
of Victor Guye; Gainsbor- 
ough Pastoral Landscape and 
Mrs Fitzherbert; Raeburn 
Portrait of Lady Buchan- 
Hepburn; Reynolds Portrait 
of Mrs Freeman, Jr.; Russel 
pastel Mr and Mrs Agar and 
Children; Portraits by Moro, 
Del Piombo, and Moroni. 


A magnificent Persian hunt- 
ing rug and choice ‘Ispahans’. 
Pajou’s superb marble bust 
of Mme de Wailly. Two 
sumptuously carved Italian 
cassont; French 18th century 
marquetry furniture and 
other valuable art property. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE $1.50 


Public Sale 
March 1 at 2 p.m. 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


OTTO BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN, 
LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 
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Secretary and Treasurer 
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PENN’S TREATY by EDWARD HICKS 


ARRANGED IN 
19th CENTURY ROOM 
OPENING FEBRUARY 25th 


SCOTT & FOWLES 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS and BRONZES 


745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
Squibb Building — Suite 1609 












ALBERT DUVEEN 


AMERICAN 
COLONIAL 
PORTRAITS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Heckscher Building ) 


NEW YORK CITY 


PAINTINGS & WATERCOLORS 
by ZOLTAN 


SEPESHY 


Until February 22 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 St.) WN. Y. 


ZUNZER 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


a 


A Group of seven New York art critics 
met at lunch the other day at the Mar- 
garita Restaurant to discuss the or- 
ganization of an Art Critics Circle 
which would function in whatever man- 
ner the art critics can find to serve best 
the interests of art. The meeting was 
very preliminary, called by Nelson 
Lansdale of Newsweek, and attended by 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, 
Edward Alden Jewell and Howard Dev- 
ree of the Times, Mr. Lansdale, and 
Peyton Boswell, Jr., Frank Caspers and 
Paul Bird of THE ArT DIGEST. 

In the space of an hour it was dis- 
covered that there are many good 
things an organization of New York 
critics can accomplish as a body, and a 
new meeting, at which all other active 
metropolitan critics will be formally 
invited, was called for the first Friday 
evening of March. 

~ * * 


The Metropolitan’s French Painting 
show shines forth as the brightest star 
in February’s firmament of exhibitions. 
It has dimmed even the glamour of the 
Museum of Modern Art’s Indian Exhibi- 
tion, so henceforth we may hope that 
those two master showmen, Francis 
Henry Taylor and Alfred Barr, Jr., (di- 
rectors of, respectively, the Met and the 
Modern) will remain at sword’s point 
in presenting sparkling new art shows. 
Barr’s technique: lot’s of ultra-smart 
decor, impressive catalogues with “an- 
alytic” text, Jerome Zerbe with camera 
at the openings. Taylor’s technique: 
sheer weight of unargueable old master 
art presented with faultless scholarship. 
We just hope that that noisy little nuis- 
ance, contemporary American art, does 
not take the complete hindmost. 


Abstractionism 


The abstractionists burgeoned forth 
this month, a whole group of them ex- 
hibiting in a body at the Riverside Mu- 
seum (the American Abstract Artists), 
and several one-man shows, including 
one by Charles Shaw at the Guggen- 
heim Non-Objective emporium and an- 
other by Josef Albers at the Nierendorf 
Galleries. The first group had the te- 
merity last year to issue a pamphlet, 
anonymously written, attacking individ- 
ual New York art critics in a quite per- 
sonal manner. The latter threatened to 
investigate non-objective painting. 


Aitention: Juries of Selection 


High on the roster of current oil 
shows is a one-man exhibition by 
Charles (Gus) Mager, who has not ap- 
peared in the New York exhibiting field 
in many years. Arthur Egner, president 
of the Newark Museum, writing in the 
catalogue reminds visitors that Mager 
was considered a Modern before the 
word became fashionable, but that, in 
reality, he was just being himself. His 
green and russet landscapes are the 
simple and beautiful expressions of a 
real naturalist, a spiritual kinsman of 
Thoreau. Howard Devree put it best: 
“The pictures companion one,” he wrote 
in the Times, “like a vacation in camp.” 
So does Walden. “Lush greens, blue 
skies and the fresh feel of the open are 


characteristic of the paintings 
Something both ‘modern’ and ‘primi- 
tive’ is fused in his work. It is simple, 
forthright work with the appeal of syl- 
van settings shut in by greenery.” 


“It is a new Mager who appears in 
these paintings,” observed Carlyle Bur- 
rows of the Herald Tribune, who re- 
called the artist’s earlier shows. He is 
now “a _ gentle, sensitive painter, 
cleansed of all the violent passions of 
expressionism, and altogether remade.” 


Melville Upton of the Sun praised 
Mager’s directness and simplicity. In- 
stead of worrying about style, Mager 
has communed with nature and let style 
take care of itself with the result that 
his work “has the honest simplicity and 
feeling that comes from such an ap- 
proach. Happily, there are those to 
whom such things appeal, though they 
are not commonly found on juries of 
selection.” 


Babies, Just Babies 


A baby painter has arisen on the art 
horizon in recent years and critic Emily 
Genauer of the World-Telegram will de- 
fend her against all comers. She is Nura 
(Mrs. Buk Ulreich) and she has a show 
of oils at the Bonestell Gallery. Nura 
paints children in a children’s world, 
though one suspects that the adults 
will get more out of the paintings than 
children, who generally prefer the Kate 
Greenaway type of art. But adults who 
are willing to surrender to wonder-eyed 
little girls and boys spun out of soft 
pastellish pinks and yellows and greens, 
will find themselves melting before 
these new Nuras. Each one is a basin- 
ette of affectionate painting. 


“She paints them with incredible 
skill,” wrote Miss Genauer. “Few sculp- 
tors could put into stone carving more 
knowing consideration of volume, or 
poise them into more delicately bal- 
anced formal rhythms than Nura does 
in these exquisite gossamer canvases.” 


Vera Andrus’ Crisp Form 


Vera Andrus, winner of the Black- 
and-White Medal at the recent annual 
of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, is showing a 
group of her lithographs, including the 
prizewinning Memory Stairs, at the Ar- 
gent Galleries. She also has a show 
current at the Philadelphia Print Club. 
With an eye for crisp form, Miss An- 
drus blocks out the fishermen’s sheds 
in Gloucester into semi-abstract pat- 
terns of light and dark values, or 
catches the rhythmic curvilinear sweep 
of rolling hills in an upland scene. Her’s 
is not a fuzzy, moody world, but one 
animated throughout by nature’s big 
and clear designs. Some of the prints 
are apt, therefore, to lean too heavily 
upon play of pattern alone. 


Rodin to Brancusi 


Sculpture is also much in evidence 
this month, nowhere so forcefully as in 
the Buchholz Gallery’s show, “From 
Rodin to Brancusi—European Sculpture 
of the 20th Century.” Gallery visitors 
will find many favorites that have been 
seen before at this place, particularly 
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Waiting Woman: Cart SCHMITZ 
In New York Ceramic Arts Show 


the life-size L’Ile de France by Maillol, 
undoubtedly one of the artist’s finest 
and most gracefully classic works. An- 
other favorite is the smaller version of 
Charles Despiau’s Assia, of which the 
life-size casting is owned by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. This one sculp- 
ture may well qualify as the most pop- 
ular modern bronze of today, so uni- 
versally admired is it, and so generally 
well praised by the art authorities. 

The show presents an excellent pic- 
ture of European sculpture. Gerhard 
Marcks does very well; so does Kolbe. 
Rodin remains the old master of sculp- 
ture, despite his heroics and his over- 
loading of surface effects. Picasso and 
Brancusi uphold stoutly their reputa- 
tions as excellent designers. 


William Ehrich Debut 


The Clay Club furnishes another 
sculpture event, the first one-man show 
by William Ehrich, German-born artist 
of Buffalo, who works with great ver- 
satility in stone, wood, ceramics and 
other media. His outstanding works are 
the woodcarvings, influenced by the an- 
cient German woodcarving tradition 
and by the later adaptations by Ernst 
Barlach. The Eve, reproduced, is mas- 
sive in bulk, beautifully carved and re- 
tains a fine surface texture. It lacks, if 
anything, more thinking through on 
the theme. There has been quite a run 
on Eves this year, and for the past num- 
ber of years the stone and wood sculp- 
tures hereabouts in New York have 
been alarmingly enceinte. It would not 
be worth mentioning except that Ma- 
ternity can get to be as hackneyed a 
theme as did the numerous goddesses 
another generation ago, or, a half a 
generation ago, the Spirit of the Dance. 


The Silicates & Oxides 


For those who think ceramic arts 
comprise only vases and other decora- 
tive pottery, a visit is urgently recom- 
mended to the 40th annual of the New 


February 15, 1941 


York Society of Ceramic Arts, on view 
at the National Arts Club. These art- 
ists go right along with the nation’s 
ceramic engineers and define ceramics 
as a field that includes “materials fash- 
ioned from silicates and oxides and ren- 
dered permanently useful by heat treat- 
ment.” ) 

That is why the present large, diver- 
sified, uneven, but thoroughly enjoyable 
exhibition includes everything from the 
Carl Schmitz sculpture, reproduced here, 
to an impressive group of stained glass 
windows. There are exactly 100 crafts- 
men represented in the _ exhibition. 
Among these are a large number of 
commercial houses, shops, and several 
refugee artisans from Europe. It is an 
exhibition that reveals plenty of young 
new talent in the field of ceramic art, 
and it also proves that the better known 
American ceramic sculptors are hold- 
ing their own. Among the latter are 
Nathaniel Choate, Russell Barnett Ait- 
ken, Edward Winter, Sylvia Shaw Jud- 
son, Maud M. Mason and H. P. Camden. 


Sievan’s Poetic Realism 


Maurice Sievan, holding his second 
one-man show at the Contemporary 
Arts Gallery as guest of the members’ 
committee, is showing a group of 18 
oils of his favorite subject, the streets 
of New York. His work is intriguing for 
what it includes and what it omits. 
Gosta Larsson, author of Our Daily 
Bread, writes: “Joy in living and know]l- 
edge of life blend in a mellow humanity 
—a poetic realism. By admirable mas- 
tery of detail, without preoccupation 
with it, Mr. Sievan leads the eye brisk- 
ly into the far distance,—revealing the 
inner nature of what is seen through 
his conception of it.’”” Though his means, 
and probably end, are poles apart from 
it, there is something Whistlerian in 
these street scenes, something caught 
and impaled by a brush moving with 
lightning speed. Too often the result 
leaves something wanting in the way 
of substance. You feel like asking Sie- 
van, “Now say that again, more slowly.” 


New England Vision 


A young New England painter, Dan- 
tan Sawyer is introduced this month at 
the Passedoit Gallery. His show is com- 


Head of Venus: ARISTIDE MAILLOL 
At Buchholz Gallery to March 8 








Eve: WILLIAM EHRICH (Pear Wood) 
At Clay Club to March 5 


posed of 15 simple, forthright land- 
scapes of New England villages and vis- 
tas. Writes Churchill Lathrop of the 
Dartmouth Art Department: “Dantan 
Sawyer has always impressed me as a 
New Englander in the best and broad- 
est sense of the term. He has enthu- 
siasm and a curiosity about the world. 
He has a cool penetrating Yankee eye 
and at the same time a New England 
vision, an inwardness of seeing that is 
gentle and colorful. I like his work be- 
cause it marries the bold and the gen- 
tle.” 

Sawyer’s boldness is in his strength 
of color and design. He feels that seren- 
ity can be strong, forceful and bright, 
and these landscapes are an attempt to 
prove the fact. He is certainly a serious 
young artist who has set a difficult goal 
for himself. There are so many easy 
ways he could cheat in these landscapes, 
yet he steadfastly goes his honest way, 
still very much a groping way. His next 
show will be doubly interesting. 


At Architectural League 


The Architectural League, more ac- 
tive with exhibitions this year than 
ever before, is showing a “panel group” 
this month that presents the work of 
William Gehron (architecture), Norman 
Bel Geddes (design), James Gamble 
Rogers (architecture), Harvey Wiley 
Corbett (architecture), Gail Sherman 
Corbett (sculpture), Julian Clarence 
Levi (architecture) and Henry F. Bul- 
titude (interiors). This show brings to- 
gether the work of some of New York’s 
outstanding collaborators in the archi- 
tectural field. 


Iver Rose’s Lost Subjects 


The new show by Iver Rose, open- 
ing Feb. 24 at the Schneider-Gabriel 
Galleries, records with color and good 
humor the “vanishing industries” of 
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Passing Storm: Evuiot Orr 


Elliot Orr, Romantic 


ELLioT Orr, who has remained aloof 
from the constant shifts of modern 
styles of painting, is exhibiting at the 
Kleemann Galleries, through Feb. 28, 
a group of his latest canvases and 
drawings. Carefully attuned to the de- 
structive forces abroad in the world 
today, Orr’s works combine an immedi- 
acy of subject with a treatment that 
echoes the romantic tradition of Ry- 
der, Blakelock and Higgins. These men, 
together with Daumier, Malcolm Vaug- 
han points out in his catalogue fore- 
word, “may be called Orr’s inspirers, 
but plain to see, he does not lean on 
any one of them. He is his own man.” 

In every instance the New York crit- 
ics accepted Vaughan’s appraisal, not- 
ing that though Orr’s sources were evi- 
dent, he has added to them a great 
deal that is his own. “The shipwrecks, 
lonely landscapes with figures spiritu- 
ally dispossessed in a strange half- 
world of their own,” wrote Howard De- 
vree in the Times, “are incorrigibly ro- 
mantic and moving. They reveal inner 
struggle and a profound reaction to the 
outer world—a world which the artist 
half succeeds in making over in his 
own mind. The Haunted House, the 
Wasteland, and Passing Storm are grip- 
ping things, and Nightfall in its somber 
blues and greens with a lonely heron 
and the wraith of a moon to lighten 
the scene is equally affecting.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Trib- 
une, noted that Orr “feels his way mys- 
teriously through the bypaths of imag- 
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inative art. Some of his works are 
somber and poetic while others are 
haunted by the suggestion of lurking 
evil.” Burrows also wrote that much 
of Orr’s painting “is confined to small 
and fragmentary episodes,” rather than 
to big subjects “carried through to full 
graphic realization.” His conclusion: 
“Only a poet, an artist of feeling and 
imagination, could have painted these 
pictures.” (As this issue goes to press, 
the gallery reports 10 sales.) 


Associated Gallery Enlarged 


When extensive alterations, now un- 
der way, are completed, the Associated 
American Artists Gallery in New York 
City will be the nation’s largest gallery 
devoted solely to the exhibition of con- 
temporary American art, according to 
its director, Reeves Lewenthal. Seven 
new units are being added to the gal- 
lery’s present spacious quarters, bring- 
ing the total of exhibition rooms to 15. 

Many innovations in gallery design, 
traffic control, and lighting are em- 
bodied in the construction plans. Among 
the unusual features are semi-circular 
walls designed to guide visitors from 
gallery to gallery, and walls inlaid with 
areas of cork, concealed mouldings and 
a combination of flourescent and incan- 
descent light which will flow from con- 
cealed troughs. 


Rederer at Artists’ Gallery 


Franz Rederer, who is known in Eu- 
rope through exhibitions in Bremen, Vi- 
enna and Amsterdam, is now holding 
his first American show. His canvases, 
on view through Feb. 24 at the Artists’ 
Gallery, New York, include figure pieces 
and portraits, the latter mostly of fa- 
mous musicians. Rederer works boldly, 
using his brush vigorously to apply rich 
pigment to his canvas. 

In 1927 Rederer settled in Amster- 
dam, where he began work on a series 
of portraits of musicians, among them 
Johannes Fuchs, Alban Berg, Bela Bar- 
tok and Wilhelm Mengelberg. In 1939 
he joined the staff of the Academy of 
Caracas in Venezuela, remaining there 
until his arrival in this country eight 
months ago. 


Blume Joins Downtown 


Like publisher-author relationships, 
those between artists and dealers are 
far from constant. Among the latest 
shifts announced is that of Peter Blume, 
who is now affiliated with the Downtown 
Gallery. Blume’s controversial canvas, 
The Eternal City, will be on view at 
the Downtown Gallery until Feb. 21 
as part of a group show in which the 
regular gallery artists are represented. 

Other Downtown “regulars” in the 
current show are: Karfiol, Kuniyoshi, 
Levi, Schmidt, Sheeler, Spencer, and 
the younger members, Bennett, Breinin, 
Guglielmi, Levine, Lewandowski and 
Siporin. 
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The Rainy Season: PETER Hurp 


Peter Hurd Paints the Real Southwest 


OnE of the Southwest’s foremost in- 
terpreters, Peter Hurd, is currently 
serving as that section’s ambassador in 
New York. Nine of his new canvases, 
all devoted to the looming mountains 
and crystalline air of New Mexico, 
bring a fresh breath of the great out- 
doors into the Macbeth Gallery, where 
they remain on view through Feb. 24. 

Commander of a brush that can work 
subtly within a framework of bold pat- 
terns, Hurd lays down solid valley floors, 
carefully builds up the bulging shapes 
of hills worn round with age, and 
bathes both in light that is dazzling. 
This light, in The Rainy Season, creates 
a pattern of long shadows cast by scrub- 
by trees. Hills rise in the background 
to a climax that is echoed by the gath- 


ering storm in the sky. Rio Hondo is in 
a softer key, with the peace and quiet 
of late afternoon dominating—a mood 
that is repeated in Anselmo’s House, in 
which Hurd has softened his palette and 
worked in tones of gray-green. 

Viewing these recent temperas, How- 
ard Devree in the Times reported that 
Hurd’s color “is subtler than of old.” 
He commented too on the range and 
accuracy of the artist’s palette and con- 
cluded by observing that “at least three 
of the present group are among the 
best things Hurd has done.” Melville 
Upton wrote in the Swi that Hurd “han- 
dles things with nature’s wild 
abandonment and you carry away with 
you a sense of the real thing as refresh- 
ing as mountain air.” 


Glicenstein Shows Sculptor’s Draftsmanship 


Scutptors, when they turn to the 
graphic media, usually prove themselves 
sure draftsmen. Helping to bear out this 
axiom is the show of etchings and draw- 
ings by Enrico Glicenstein, on view at 
the Kleemann Galleries in New York 
through Feb. 28. Comprising portraits, 
nudes and mythological subjects, the 
show is endorsed by Rockwell Kent. 
Glicenstein’s works, Kent wrote in the 
catalogue foreword, “are alive; they 
have beauty and humor and the telling 
power of great art. They move me as 
few contemporary works do.” 

Complimentary, too, was Howard De- 
vree’s report in the Times. The artist, 
Devree wrote, “carries over his sculp- 
tural sense of form and space into his 
etchings and drawings, which make up 
an admirable attraction. . . . Glicen- 
stein continues to turn out work of 
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power and beauty with unique linear 
quality—modern yet infused with some- 
thing in the tradition of the great print 
masters. His Beethoven has the authori- 
ty of a bronze. His figure studies and 
At the Cross—the latter with certain 
curiously oriental detail—are splendid 
examples of Glicenstein’s craft.” 

Glicenstein, born in Poland 70 years 
ago, came to the United States in 1928 
to hold a large exhibition of his sculp- 
ture at the old Anderson Galleries, New 
York. Since then he has lived in Amer- 
ica, exhibiting regularly with the Sculp- 
tors Guild. Among his most famous 
portraits are likenesses of President 
Roosevelt, Mussolini, Admiral Byrd, Pa- 
derewski, D’Annunzio and Lord Balfour. 

Twice a winner of the Prix de Rome, 
Glicenstein spent 45 busy years in the 
timeless city of the Caesars. 
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PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St., New York. 


FRAMES—Any size, shape, length or width, to 
harmonize with paintings. Winchendon Art Co., 
312 Maple Street, Winchendon, Mass. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tfull strength C. P. Cadmi- 

ums, cobalts, cerulean, etc.—casein, gypsum, 
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James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 
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Man and Nature: Cart MILLES 


Evil Has No Song 


AT A CEREMONY attended by 400 in- 
vited guests, John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, 
unveiled Carl Milles’ latest work, a 
wood-carved mural of Man and Nature, 
in the Time & Life Building of Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City. 

The carving, which is more than 11 
feet high, depicts a mounted woodsman 
pausing in a forest to listen to the song 
of a bird. The illusion is made startling- 
ly realistic by a small silver bird which, 
every hour during the day, flutters its 
wings and moves its beak as the re- 
corded song of a Mexican nightingale 
sounds through a speaker. The woods- 
man is flanked by figures of a faun 
which appears to be annoyed by the in- 
truder and a nymph which, in contrast, 
appears greatly interested. The idea 
for the work, Milles reported, grew out 
of a line written by Johann Gotfried 
Seume in 1804: “Where song is, pause 


Detail of Man and Nature 





and listen; evil people have no song.” 

Milles molded the figures of the mu- 
ral from slabs of natural pine, which 
were held together under great pres- 
sure until they solidified into permanent 
form. No stain or finish was applied, 
Milles explains, because the old-mas- 
ter wood workers of Bavaria, the Tyrol 
and Switzerland left their products un- 
touched, preferring to let them await 
the rich tone imparted by natural aging. 

In his address at the unveiling, Henry 
R. Luce, publisher of Time, Life and 
Fortune, paid tribute to the Rockefel- 
lers for their constructive patronage of 
industry and art even during periods of 
severe economic depression. John D. 
Rockefeller, 3rd, speaking at the cere- 
mony, stated that “with the shadows of 
war lengthening throughout the world 
and with increasing numbers of people 
forced to devote all their energies mere- 
ly to exist, we in this country have a 
special responsibility to carry forward 
and foster the arts.” 

The Milles wood-mural is installed on 
the west wall of the Time & Life lobby 
at No. 9 Rockefeller Plaza. Time your 
visit on the hour. 


Art of American Indian 
[Continued from page 11] 


adopted the horse from the Spaniard 
and then built a culture upon this ac- 
celerated hunting, nomadic life. He, the 
most colorful of all, the hero or villain 
of the Western movie, loved the regalia 
of warfare, the efficiency of portable liv- 
ing quarters, of impedimenta as light 
as today’s airplane luggage, and feath- 
ers flying in the wind. 

The Navajo shepherd, a quieter In- 
dian, was a past master at the art of 
weaving. The Eastern Indian, famed in 
Cooper’s novels, was a woodsman, adept 
at sculpturing and weaving. In the Far 
West were the Seed Gatherers, those 
Indians in California who lived on the 
gleaning of the earth’s fruit. For this 
they needed baskets and to their bas- 
ketmaking they applied their art. The 
Pueblo Indian was an agriculturist 
whose staple remained corn, and whose 
artistic talent was released in the mak- 
ing of pottery, baskets and masks. 

The Desert Dwellers and the Apache 
Mountain Indians were also of the 
Southwest. But for drama in paint- 
ing and in sculpture—drama achieved 
through scale, contrasts, and vivid im- 
agination—the Fishermen of the North- 
west Coast surpassed all other tribes. 
And, again to the North, lived the Es- 
kimo—an inventor, a gadgetmaker, and 
a maker of ingenious masks. 

Illusive as it is, there remains be- 
neath the manifold art of these tradi- 
tional tribes and their contemporary 
ancestors today, a unity. This is not in 
any symbols—abstract or naturalistic— 
not in content, nor even style, but in 
the manner of approach. The Redman 
was direct in his art as he was in his 
life, confident and self-reliant, scornful 
of “effects.”” He was just “honest injun.” 


Women’s Show Announced 


The New York Society of Women Art- 
ists will hold its annual exhibition at 
the 460 Park Avenue Gallery from 
March 24 to April 5. 
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Raemaekers Lauded 


LouIs RAEMAEKERS, the portrait paint- 
er who became Europe’s leading politi- 
cal cartoonist during the last World 
War, is now in this country. At the 
Grand Central Galleries he is showing, 
through Feb. 22, 240 drawings and car- 
toons that cover his career. Illustrative 
compositions executed on 1917 and 1918 
battlefronts recreate the turmoil and 
tortuous death of war days. Political 
cartoons bring the show up to date. 
Their points, though often forcefully 
stated, lack the subtlety, real insight 
and dramatic impact of such masters 
as the Australian, Low. 

The critics, however, were uniformly 
gracious to this distinguished visitor 
from Holland. Typical was the reaction 
of Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tri- 
bune: “Raemaekers’ powerful sense of 
drawing and caricature is as well shown 
in the display as the currents of history 
which the cartoons make vital and in- 
teresting.” 

In a laudatory catalogue foreword, 
John Taylor Arms paid the exhibitor 
tribute: “Louis Raemaekers is a pro- 
found thinker, a great idealist, and one 
of the far-seeing prohpets of his age.” 


Forthright Nordfeldt . 


The 16 new canvases that the veteran 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt is exhibiting at the 
Lilienfeld Galleries in New York until 
March 1, comprise a forthright show. 
Nordfeldt uses color forcefully to bring 
his tones into vibrant relationships. 
Form in his portraits and still lifes 
(there are 11 of the latter) is sculptu- 
ral, seeming actually to exist in space. 
It is made doubly compelling by its 
essential simplicity—its surface shorn 
of every non-contributing element. 

The still lifes are husky performances 
in which drapes, flowers, vegetables and 
fruits are organized into strong designs. 
In most of them depth and interest is 
added by the device of having the back- 
ground open up on a landscape, as in 
his impressive Calla Lillies, and in Snow 
Flurry (snow flutters past a window 
behind the still life objects). 


Nazi Art for Dollars 


Just as this issue of the Dicest goes 
to press, a London cable printed in the 
New York Times states that 14 valu- 
able small paintings have been removed 
from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin and are being shipped to the 
United States via Siberia and the Pa- 
cifiic Ocean. Though the report was un- 
confirmed, it is believed that the pic- 
tures are now in a neutral port await- 
ing trans-shipment to America. The ob- 
ject is acquisition of “dollar exchange.” 

The paintings involved are, accord- 
ing to the report, three Rembrandts, 
three Van Eycks and excellent panels 
by Botticelli, Fouquet, Ver Meer, Velas- 
quez, Raphael, Giorgione, Fra Filippo 
Lippi and Domenico Veneziano. 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


ALAN SHAW 


Through February 22 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 West 57 Street 
February 15, 1941 








INCREDIBLE, BUT TRUE! Gh Z | 


FOR A SIGNED ORIGINAL BY 
GRANT WOOD, THOMAS BENTON 


OR 65 OTHER GREAT ARTISTS ... IF YOU ACT PROMPTLY! 





An exciting new art program 
brings you museum-perfect 
limited edition Etchings and 
Lithographs for a mere frac- 
tion of their actual value. 


SEND FOR FREE 64-PAGE CATALOGUE 


[: like other persons of culture, you 
long to possess Signed Originals by 
famous living artists—and have been 
deterred by prohibitive prices, here’s 
the most exciting art news in a century! 


An amazing new art program, spon- 
sored by 67 of America’s most famous 
artists, now makes it possible for you to 
own many of the same Signed Original 
Etchings and Lithographs possessed by 
noted museums. And the price is only 
$5 each . . . a mere fraction of their 
actual value. 


WHY IS THIS LOW PRICE POSSIBLE 


The artists themselves originated this 
new way of bringing you their superb 
Originals. Realizing that under the old 
way prices formerly were kept high, re- 
stricting ownership to wealthy collectors 
only, they now are selling direct to you. 


MANY PRIZE-WINNERS INCLUDED 


Remember, these Originals, many of 
them prize-winners, are. strictly limited 
to small editions and, once exhausted, 
no more can be had. They are of such 
extraordinarily fine quality that many of 
the world’s most famous museums—the 





THESE NOTED ARTISTS... 


Peggy Bacon 
George Biddle 
Aaron Bohrod 
Alexander Brook 


Ernest Fiene 
Gordon Grant 
William Gropper 
George Grosz 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
Doris Lee 
Boardman Robinson 


.-. AND MANY OTHERS 


(See Free Catalogue) 


Howard Cook 
John Costigan 
Adolph Dehn 


Metropolitan, Chicago Art Institute, 
U.S. Library of Congress and 30 others 
—have made purchases from this same 
collection. 


SEND NOW FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


Send immediately for your FREE copy of 
the 64-page Catalogue, just published. It tells 
the complete story of this Program, pictures 
over 140 of these museum-perfect Originals, 
gives size of each, names and biographies of 
artists, prizes they have won, etc. 

You can order direct from the catalogue 
with the guarantee that your money will be 
refunded if you are not completely satisfied. 
Enclose 10c in stamps to cover postage and 
handling. Address: 


ASSOCIATED ee 


AMERICAN ARTISTS /e pakec' ay 
Studio 42, 711 Fifth Ave. | Pp 4] 
New York, N. Y. | Pee 
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New York from Weehawken: JAMES MCBEY 


James McBey, Famous Scot, Etches America 


THOUGH BRITAIN, during recent dec- 
ades, has not produced painters that 
equalled the stature of her writers, few 
will deny the major attainments of the 
printmakers who have handsomely built 
up a tradition for Scotland and Eng- 
land. One of the important talents on 
which that tradition rests is that of 
James McBey, whose etchings have long 
been collectors’ items in almost every 
section of the globe. 

McBey is now in this country, and the 
first print to come from his press in 
America, New York from Weehawken, 
is being published this month by Charles 
Sessler, the Philadelphia dealer. The 
edition numbers 48. 

A view of New York City from across 
the Hudson, the plate fits closely, in 
mood and design, into the group of Mc- 
Bey’s previous etchings of the metrop- 
olis—all of them etched in England 
from sketches made in America. In 
those as in his most recent print, Mc- 
Bey placed the towering structures of 
New York in the distance, bunching 
them in an imposing mass against the 
sky. The sensation of their stone-hard- 
ness and great size is conjured out of 
lines which, through sheer artistry, are 
impregnated with a feeling of the lone- 
ly impersonality, the clamor of the dis- 
tant city. The impact is heightened by 
understatement that grows out of a 
crystal-clear vision shrewdly cleansed 
of every non-essential detail. 

McBey is known especially for his elo- 
quent, sensitive line—the true unit of 
the purest etching and drypoint tradi- 
tion. When asked what were his impres- 
sions of etching in America, McBey re- 
plied that he felt American etchers 
“were concerned too deeply with tone” 
and were, consequently, neglecting the 
possibilities of a more linear treatment. 

A sturdily built man, his head crowned 
with gray and accented by the black 
outline of shell-rimmed glasses, McBey 
speaks with a burr, which, though dulled 
by long years of foreign travel and resi- 
dence, underlines his Scotch background. 
He enjoys working in America, liking 
particularly those sections where the 
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sea and rivers are. New York and Maine 
have absorbed most of his attention. 

Though McBey usually draws and 
lives near water, his most popular and 
perhaps best known work (in America, 
at least) is his Dawn: the Camel Patrol 
Setting Out, a desert subject executed 
from sketches made while he was serv- 
ing as Official artist with the British 
Army during the last war. McBey is at 
a loss to explain the special collector- 
appeal of his Dawn Patrol (at auction 
it regularly brings between $1,500 and 
$2,200), and is not sure that it is his 
best plate. 

McBey sometimes works directly on 
the plate, but most of his prints are 
done from numerous sketches made on 
the spot. In these free, spontaneous 
notes he catches the figures and archi- 
tectural elements that comprise the fi- 
nal composition, which, he states, he 
has pretty definitely in mind before be- 
ginning to sketch. As the plate takes 
shape, McBey pulls trial proofs—usu- 
ally about ten—in which the essential 
forms and figures appear in space and 
are successively given bases and then 
tied compositionally together. He has 
a keen appreciation of the importance 
of printing and pulls all impressions 
himself. 

McBey destroys all his plates as soon 
as he has printed an edition, and in 
this country he, for the first time, 
pulled a proof from a cancelled plate. 
“In England one never does this,’ he 
explained. “People take your word for 
it.” “But here,” he added with vast 
amusement, “people feel better when 
they see a proof of it.” 

The McBeys formerly spent six months 
of each year at their house in Tangier. 
Situated on an elevation just outside 
the Moroccan city, it commands an im- 
pressive view of the town and its har- 
bor. Rock gardens, walls and small 
pools surround the house in some pro- 
fusion, mostly because of tHe persis- 
tence of a native mason whose appear- 
ance at the house always coincided with 
the seasonal arrival of the McBeys. 
“He’d simply sit at the gate day after 


day until we thought up something for 
his men to do,” Mrs. McBey said. “So 
all during the winter they built things.” 
The McBeys are currently living in 
New York, but they are returning soon 
to Philadelphia, home city of the noted 
etcher’s attractive American wife. 


Vigorous Lithos 


WITH TONAL subtleties matching those 
in oil painting, the lithographers’ 13th 
annual salon at the Philadelphia Print 
Club reminded one local critic this year 
of a miniature national oil salon. The 
annual grows each year in importance. 

Kenneth M. Adams’ figure study, Har- 
vest, won the Mary S. Collins prize, 
edging out by one vote the winner of 
the first honorable mention, Benton 
Spruance’s Brief Balance. Other honor- 
able mentions were Russel T. Limbach’s 
Hitchhiker, Lawrence Barrett’s Forgot- 
ten, and Renouard’s New England. 

The Philadelphia Record critic, Dor- 
othy Grafly, comparing the lithography 
show to an oil exhibition, went further 
to say: “This is an annual sparkling 
with variety in subject matter and hand- 
ling, a variety that places the American 
lithographer a step ahead of the painter 
in imaginative vigor.” 

The propaganda print, erstwhile lead- 
er in the lithography field, is now ap- 
parently outmoded, said Miss Grafly, 
and the regional, or geographical print 
is not so much in evidence. “The em- 
phasis is no longer that of the travel- 
ogue.” 

Among the prints the critic especial- 
ly liked were Lawrence Barrett’s For- 
gotten, Russel T. Limbach’s Hitchhiker, 
Persis W. Robertson’s Now the Day is 
Over; Julius Bloch’s Christ, Cynthia 
lliff’s New Orleans Fantasy, and Pren- 
tiss Taylor’s In Whom I am Pleased. 

The critic on the Inquirer, who was 
not greatly impressed by the prize and 
honorable mention winners, except the 
Spruance print, selected as noteworthy, 
among others: Stow Wengenroth, James 
Allen, Roberta Everett, John McCellan, 
Alida Conover, and Leo Katz. 


Harvest: KENNETH ADAMS 
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Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem: 
ANONYMOUS WoopcuT (Upper Rhine) 


The First Century 


THE YEARS between 1400 and 1500 
were years of discovery, of experimen- 
tation, of progress in many fields of 
learning. They constitute a century that 
left an indelible mark on those that fol- 
lowed. It was the century of Columbus 
and his geography-expanding confréres, 
the century of Masaccio, Ghiberti, Bru- 
nellesco and Donatello. 

It was also the century when the pio- 
neer printmakers, most of whose names 
are now unknown to us, probed the pos- 
sibilities of the woodcut, the dotted and 
paste prints and of engraving. Their 
rich heritage to posterity, a memorable 
one from both technical and aesthetic 
viewpoints, is, until March 2, being com- 
memorated by the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago through its brilliant exhibition, 
“The First Century of Printmaking, 
1400-1500.” 

Organized by Elizabeth Mongan, cur- 
ator of the Lessing J. Rosenwald Col- 
lection which loaned 100 of the show’s 
150 exhibits, and by Carl O. Schniewind, 
the Institute’s curator of prints, the ex- 
hibition fills three galleries and brings 
before the public many rare prints sel- 
dom seen. Among these are loans from 
the collections of W. G. Russel Allen of 
Boston, Herbert Greer French of Cin- 
cinnati, Carl W. Jones of Minneapolis, 
the Boston and Cleveland museums and 
Chicago private collectors. 

Opening the show are 40 woodcuts by 
anonymous artists from the Rosenwald 
Collection. These works, all imbued with 
a religious sincerity and greatly sim- 
plified in execution by the resistance of 
a medium not yet under easy control, 
were created by members of a power- 
ful guild to meet the demands of a pop- 
ular market. They were the mementos 
of saints and shrines that pious pil- 
grims took home with them—the equiv- 
alents of modern day souvenirs and pic- 
ture postcards. 

Among the saints so graphically de- 
picted is St. Agnes. This exhibit, the 
show’s extraordinarily comprehensive 
catalogue points out, was “done about 
the middle of the century,” and “shows 
exceptionally fine draughtsmanship. The 
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economical, firm line of the designer 
has been preserved in the delicate, yet 
strong cutting block. There is no cross- 
hatching, yet the folds are so ingenious- 
ly arranged that one gains a true feel- 
ing of complicated drapery.” Other sub- 
jects, in the same technical vein, depict 
the Agony in the Garden, the Annuncia- 
tion, Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, the 
Crucifixion and a St. Sebastian plague 
sheet (a combination of woodcut and 
xylographic text, containing a prayer 
to St. Sebastian to deliver the petitioner 
from the plague). 

Next in order are 10 dotted prints 
made from copper plates worked in the 
manner of silver or goldsmiths. In them 
occur over-all tones built up of repeated 
design elements, imparting a rich tex- 
tural depth. As in the woodcut section, 
these deal with religious subjects. 

Before entering, chronologically, the 
engravings, which make up the main 
body of the show, visitors come upon a 
Madonna and Child, one of the exceed- 
ingly rare prints executed in a forgot- 
ten paste medium. The Chicago exam- 
ple is one of the 200 known specimens. 

“The earliest dated engraving,” the 
Chicago catalogue states, “is of German 
origin, the date, 1446. The engraver was 
the so-called Master of the Berlin Pas- 
sion, now generally identified with the 
senior Israhel van Meckenem, whose 
prolific son is so well known to con- 
temporary collectors. The work of the 
Master of the Playing Cards is prob- 
ably a decade earlier than the first 
dated engraving.” Of these extremely 
early works the Institute’s show in- 
cludes a representative number. 

Contemporaneous with these prints 
are 13 impressions from plates by the 
Master E. S., who flourished from the 
middle of the century and remained 
active until about 1468. The aesthet- 
ic predecessor of Schongauer, Master 
E. S. was an accomplished draftsman, 
an adroit composer and the master of 
a clean, eloquent line—all ably dem- 
onstrated in his religious themes in 
the Chicago show. Schongauer, through 
more than 20 exhibits, all of them re- 
ligious subjects, takes his important 
place in the art of the 15th century. 

Closing the show are engravings by 
prominent Italians—Mantegna, Pollai- 
uolo and Uberti—‘pale without weak- 
ness and of great delicacy.” 


Prints 6n a Warship 

Etchings and lithographs produced by 
the W. P. A. Art Project in New York 
City have been presented to the De- 
stroyer Greer—the first instance of an 
allocation to the Navy by the Project. 
Awarded to the Greer are Naval Auz- 
iliaries by Albert Webb, The Grace by 
Nat Lowell, Then and Now by Charles 
E. Pont, and, for Commander Close’s 
quarters, a lithograph of the Greer in 
action by Carlos Anderson and Nelson’s 
Flagship Victory by William Hicks. 


Print Gift to Huntington 

Nearly 2,000 etchings and engravings 
dating from the 16th to the 20th cen- 
turies, collected by the late Charles D. 
Seeberger of Chicago and Pasadena, 
have been presented to the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery by a member 
of the Friends of the Library who wishes 
to remain anonymous. 


Charles Sessler 


announces 


A 
New ETCHING 
by 


JAMES McBEY 


entitled 


“New York from Weehawken” 


Size 8” x 15”. Edition 48, 
Publication Price $48.00 


Apply at your local dealer 
or to 


Charles Sessler, Publisher 


1310 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


101 PRINTS 


Representing Three Centuries 
of American Printmaking 
from the Collections of the 


International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 


February 19th to March Ist 


Grand Central Art Galleries 


INC. 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. C. 


(Grand Central Terminal) 


FREE JAPANESE 
PRINT EXHIBITION 


A distinetive group of 
modern and antique Jap- 
anese Color Woodblock 
Prints new to the art world 
is available to educational 
institutions, free of charge, 
for exhibition purposes, 
No obligatior-—generous 
commission allowed. Infor- 
mation and catalog sent 
upon request. 


THE ROBERT-LEE GALLERY, Inc. 
69 East 57th Street © New York, N. Y. 


Attention, Print Dealers! 


Tue Art Dicest’s national coverage of the 
significant news and opinion of art has 
gained for it many readers who are collec- 
tors of fine prints, making it one of the best 
advertising mediums for the print dealer. 


Apvertisinc Rates $7 PER INCH 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th St. e New York City 
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Portrait of Mrs. Freeman, Jr.: Str JosHUA REYNOLDS 


In the J. Horace Harding Sale 


Horace Harding Collection in N. Y. Auction 


THE AFTERNOON of March 1 will un- 
doubtedly find many of the country’s 
big-time collectors gathered in the auc- 
tion rooms of the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries in New York. The occasion is the 
sale of 12 important paintings and a 
choice selection of furniture, sculptures, 
tapestries and ancient Persian rugs, all 
from the noted J. Horace Harding col- 
lection. 

One of the highlights is Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ famous and often-exhibited 
Mrs. Freeman, Jr., reproduced above. 
The Royal Academy and several Amer- 
ican museums have shown this portrait, 
and it is recorded in Sir Walter Arm- 
strong’s authoritative volume on the 
artist and described in Graves and Cro- 
nin’s book on Reynolds. Another im- 
portant picture is Crivelli’s Madonna 
and Child, which has been approved by 
several authorities, including Bernard 
Berenson, and has been described and 
recorded in eight scholarly volumes and 
publications. It was, in 1906, on view 
in Berlin’s Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

From Gainsborough’s hand are a 
richly painted Pastoral Landscape with 
Cattle and Figures, and a portrait, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, the subject of which was 
George IV’s morganatic wife. There are 
also two portraits of prelates by Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo which came originally 
from the Santa Croce family in Rome; 
two penetrating studies by Antonio 
Moro, and one by Moroni. The Spaniard 
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Goya, now being paid tribute by the 
Art Institute of Chicago, is represented 
by a splendid portrait, Victor Guye, 
Nephew of General Nicolas Guye, 
painted in Madrid around 1810. It re- 
mained in the possession of the Guye 
family until 1913. Concluding the list 
are a brilliant Raeburn portrait and 
a pastel by Russell. 

The French and English 18th cen- 
tury furniture is notable, as are also 
the sale’s four Ispahan rugs, the Polo- 
naise silk rug and the antique Chinese 
rugs of the Ming period. Lending fur- 
ther distinction to the offerings are a 
group of tapestries, a glazed terra cotta 
relief by Giovanni della Robbia and 
Pajou’s marble bust of Mme. de Wailly 
née Belleville. 


Doubly Prized 


The Grand Central Galleries’ recent 
exhibition, “Sixty Paintings That Won 
Sixty Prizes,” closed with the awarding 
of $500 in additional prizes, this time 
voted by the more than 1,000 visitors. 

Awarded the top popularity prize, 
$200, was Eugene Higgins’ Guilt. Three 
other prizes, of $100 each, went to Ho- 
bart Nichols’ Tragedy as the best land- 
scape, to Sidney M. Dickinson’s Pretty 
Book (Art Dicest, April 1, 1938) as the 
best figure piece, and to Nan Greacen’s 
My Grandmother’s Glass as the best 
still life. 


Auction Calendar 





Feb. 15, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; collection of the late Mrs. F. Gray 
Griswold: French 18th cent. furniture, clocks, 
ornaments, chenets & appliques by famous 
craftsmen; paintings, sculptures & tapestries. 
Now on view. 

Feb. 20, 21 & 22, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; English & 
French 18th cent. furniture, Georgian & other 
silver, Oriental Lowestoft; tapestries, textiles 
& paintings. From estate of the late Paul D. 
Cravath & others. On exhibition from Feb. 15. 

Feb. 24 & 25, Monday & Tuesday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from collections of the 
late Mrs. J. W. Stanford & others: United 
States and foreign stamps; early issues (before 
1900) from all parts of the world. On exhibi- 
tion from Feb. 17. 

Feb. 27, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from J. Horace Harding & other col- 
lections; ist editions by English & American 
authors; books on furniture, painting, the 
arts & the crafts. On exhibition from Feb. 17. 

Feb. 28, Friday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from private collections: etchings & engravings 
by old and modern masters. On exhibition from 
Feb. 22. 

March 1, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from the J. Horace Harding Collection: 
12 historically important paintings by Span- 
ish, Italian & English old masters; a sculpture 
by Pajou; 4 Ispahan rugs; English & French 
18th cent. furniture. Exhibition from Feb. 24. 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 


Duncan Phyfe; 7 side chairs (P-B, Van Cort- 


Bly MS UED | -cacanuid sweets actadcatociecbig dedubiesacenses¥ $ 980 
Silver tea tray (P-B,. Van Cortlandt, et al) 600 
Myer Myers: silver waiter (P-B, Van Cort- 
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Flemish; pergola tapestry (P-B, Ferguson, 
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Ohio green 3-mold bowl (P-B, Van Cortlandt. 
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Sheraton; mahogany drawing table (P-B, 

Van Cortlandt, et al) Wm. Macbeth, Inc. 440 
Mortimer & Hunt; repousse silver tea service 

Cee, I, OE RD esccensiceccensnenssepesbcssens 410 





Sydney Laurence’s Alaska 


The late Sydney Laurence, who rep- 
resented Alaska in the American shows 
sponsored by I.B.M. at the two 1940 
world fairs, will be the featured exhibit- 
or at the Ferargil Galleries in New York 
from Feb. 17 to March 2. A careful tech- 
nician who captured the mood of the 
far North through accurately recorded 
detail, Laurence painted the mountains, 
streams, lakes and the forested interior 
of Alaska, all of which are represented 
in this show. The artist painted in Alas- 
ka from 1903 until his: death in 1939. 

Laurence was born in New York 
(1866), but studied in London. He acted 
as art correspondent covering the Zulu 
War, the Spanish American War, the 
Boer War and the Boxer Rebellion for 
the London Black and White. 


Roberts Collection on Mart 


Miss Alice Boney has been commis- 
sioned by Owen F. Roberts to sell, 
within the next ten days, his entire col- 
lection of Chinese art. The sale is being 
currently held until Feb. 26 at Mr. 
Owens’ 19-room-duplex apartment, atop 
825 Fifth Ave., New York. Much of the 
collection has been exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Museum, and consists of 
Shang and Chou bronzes, rare paint- 
ings, sculpture, jades and rugs. 
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Birth of an Artist 


TIGER TIGER. By Max White. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc.; 357 pp.; $2.75. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


AS TRUTH is often stranger than fic- 
tion, so fiction is sometimes stronger 
than fact. 

A skilled novelist can intensify the 
impact of factual material. He can, 
through his carefully ordered presenta- 
tion of significant detail, supercharge 
the inner meaning of a theme, a mo- 
tive, a profession or the drive behind a 
career. 

This last, Max White has done in his 
penetrating and lucid novel, Tiger Ti- 
ger. He has taken for his central figure 
John Martin, a gifted young New York- 
er who, as the book opens, is working 
at the Art Students League, and who, 
shortly after, receives a grant that en- 
ables him to pursue independently his 
studies in Paris and in Madrid. 

In those European capitals Martin’s 
mind, his comprehension of life, mature; 
he gains a firmer grasp of his tools. He 
slowly and laboriously chips away the 
resistant roughage in which is embedded 
an illusive gem: truly significant art. 
Martin senses its form, and in his mind 
it glows as a beacon which he strives 
relentlessly to approach. A detour into 
confused political absorptions tempo- 
rarily warps him out of his otherwise 
undeviating line of progress; but once 
he recognizes this for the blind alley it 
is, Martin resumes his struggle, and as 
the volume closes he knows the infinite 
calm of one who at last feels himself 
on the threshold of real accomplish- 
ment, in this case the creation of en- 
during art. 

Such a story could be ‘thin or maud- 
lin; but this one isn’t. White is obvi- 
ously equipped with penetrating insight 
and an uncommon understanding of the 
stuff of which art and artists are made. 
These give depth to his narrative and 
his characterization, just as his thor- 
ough knowledge of New York, Paris 
and Madrid invests his settings with a 
reality that is both vivid and solid. All 
readers who during student days knew 
the streets, studios, plazas and cafes of 
the French and Spanish capitals will 
see them come so glowingly to life on 
these pages that they will again tramp 
along boulevards, lounge in Montpar- 
nasse cafes, attend studio parties and 
marvel at the hard, white light that 
blots out the half-tones in Madrid. 
Readers unacquainted with these cities 
will come to know that indefinable 
summation of people, architecture and 
weather that gives each a living per- 
sonality. 

They will meet, too, a wide range of 
characters, all drawn convincingly. They 
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live their separate lives, strive for their 
separate goals, and as Martin’s career 
cuts through their spheres of activity 
they, through opposition,’ indifference 
or genuine interest, help to establish 
the pattern of his aesthetic and mental 
development. 

It’s a firm pattern, designed with sen- 
sitivity and strength, and infused with 
the reality of a biography. Though the 
book might have benefited by more dras- 
tic cutting in certain sections, Tiger 
Tiger remains a rewarding tale, espe- 
cially meaningful for all who work or 
are interested in the field: of art. 


Don Freeman’s Journal 


Don Freeman, whose~dithographs of 
backstage Broadway are a feature of 
the theater pages of New York’s Sun- 
day papers, has turned his lively litho- 
graphic crayon to the production of a 
quarterly publication, Don Freeman’s 
Newsstand, described as “A Journal of 
One Man’s Manhattan.” Published by 
the Associated American Artists, the 
journal is an intimate, alive pictorial 
record of street and theater life not 
only in New York but also in California. 

The full-page reproductions of Free- 
man’s drawings convey compellingly the 
spirit of the episodes and characters 
they depict. The text of the Winter is- 
sue includes a character sketch by 
famed playwright and author William 
Saroyan, and two pieces by Freeman. 


Watercolors by Pepper 


Quiet and reminiscent is the exhibi- 
tion of watercolors by Charles Hovey 
Pepper at the Fifteen Gallery. They 
are all views of France, some of them 
mountainous landscapes from down 
where the Rhone cuts deep into the 
earth to make precipitous cliffs. Others 
are from Paris a generation ago, when 
the French troops wore scarlet trousers 
and life was slow and more gentle, just 
like these watercolors. Some of them 
are beautiful vignettes of French life, 
particularly the fine study of a peasant 
woman in her kitchen, which has all 
that one could ask in a watercolor. 
It is one show, however, in which the 
negligent and rather sloppy framing 
should be criticized. After all, a frame 
is something, too. 


Woven by Navajos 


Those who fancy Navajo blankets 
should visit quickly the St. Etienne Gal- 
lery where a collection gathered by the 
Department of Interior is on sale at 
exceedingly low prices. They are beau- 
tiful examples of American Indian 
craftwork, and the show is timed to 
coincide with the large Indian art ex- 
hibition at the Modern Museum. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Hispanic Guass, by Alice W. Froth- 
ingham. New York: Hispanic Society of 
America; 204 pp.; 125 illustrations; 
$1.50. 

A comprehensive account, both schol- 
arly and lucid, of the history and devel- 
opment of Spanish glass from medieval 
days through the 19th century. 


* 

Tue Necro IN Art, edited by Alain 
Locke. Washington, D. C.: Associates in 
Negro Folk Education; 224 pp.; 325 re- 
productions; not priced. 

Text and reproductions trace the Ne- 
gro as artist from colonial days to the 
present. Part II demonstrates the in- 
creasing appearance of Negroes as sub- 
jects of canvases and sculptures; part 
III is devoted to ancestral Negro art of 
Africa. An illuminating volume. 


4 

Tue Art or GoyA, edited by Daniel 
Catton Rich. Chicago: The Art Institute 
of Chicago; 93 pp.; 163 reproductions; 
not priced. 

Profusely illustrated and concisely 
treated catalogue of Goya’s art in gen- 
eral and the Institute’s splendid big 
Goya show in particular. 

ae 

THE First CENTURY OF PRINTMAKING 
(1400-1500), edited by Elizabeth Mon- 
gan and Carl O. Schniewind. Chicago: 
The Art Institute of Chicago; 152 pp.; 
135 reproductions; unpriced. 

A sumptuous catalogue covering com- 
prehensively the art of the print pio- 
neers active from 1400 to 1500. The ma- 
terial relates to the Institute’s current 
exhibition bearing the same title. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


WESTERN NEW YORK ANNUAL, April 
6 to May 11, at Albright Art Gallery. 
Open to artists of Buffalo & Western 
N. Y. counties (except Rochester). Media: 
oil, drawing, watercolor, pastel, prints & 
sculpture. No fee. Jury. $410 in prizes. 
Last date for return of cards: March 12 
Last date for arrival of entries: March 
21. For cards & data write Mrs. Laurie 
E. Kaldis, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS ALLIED ARTS ANNUAL, April 
6 to May 3, Dallas Museum. Open to all 
artists of Dallas County. All media. No 
fee. Jury. $1,000 in prizes. Last date for 
return of entry cards: March 26. Last date 
for arrival of exhibits: March 31. For 
cards write Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY’S 31st ANNU- 
AL, March 1-23, at Morgan Memorial. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture & 
black & whites. Cash awards. Jury. Date 
for receiving exhibits: Feb. 21. For cards 
and data write Carl Ringius, Box 204, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WISCONSIN ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, April 1- 
30, at Milwaukee Art Institute. Open to 
artists resident in Wisconsin for one year 
during the last five. Media: oil, watercolor, 
gouache, tempera & frescd; all sculpture 
media & ceramics. No fee. No jury. $550 
in prizes. For entry cards write the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee. 


New Haven, Conn, 


PAINT & CLAY CLUB’S 40th EXHIBI- 
TION, March 11-29, at Public Library, 
New Haven, Conn. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture & prints. Last date for arrival 
of entries: March 1. For entry cards 
write: Elizabeth B. Robb, 66 Vista Ter- 
race, New Haven. 


New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY’S 115th ANNUAL, 
March 11 to April 9, Fine Arts Building, 
New York City. Open to all artists. Jury. 
No fee. Media: oil & sculpture. More than 
$3,600 in prizes. Dates for receiving en- 
tries & cards: Feb. 25 & 26. For cards and 
data _ write National Academy of Design, 
215 W. 57th St., New York City. 


INDEPENDENT’S 25th ANNUAL, April 17 
to May 7, in New York City. Open to all 
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artists. All media. Fee: $5. No jury. No 
wane Last date for return of entry cards: 

arch 24. Last date for return of en- 
tries: April 12. For cards & data write 
Society of Independent Artists, Inc., 19 
Bethune St., New York City. 


ALLIED ACADEMY’S 10th SPRING SA- 


LON, April 3-24, at Academy of Allied 
Arts, New York City. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil & watercolor. No prizes an- 
nounced. No jury. Last date for arrival 
of exhibits: March 29. For entry cards & 
data write Leo Nadon, Director, Academy 
of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th St., New York. 


New Orleans, La. 


NEGRO ARTISTS’ 5th ANNUAL, April 27 


VIRGINIA ARTISTS’ 


SAN 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS'’ 


to May 10, at Dillard University, New Or- 
leans. Open to American Negro artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor & tempera. No fee. 
Jury. $100 in prizes. Last date for return 
of cards and arrival of exhibits: April 12. 
For information & cards write Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 


Richmond, Va. 


8th ANNUAL, April 
12 to May 15, at the Virginia Museum, 
Richmond. Open to artists born in Vir- 
ginia or resident for more than 5 years. 
Media: oil, sculpture, graphic arts, ceram- 
ics. Jury. Fee: $2 for non-members of the 
Museum. Purchase prize. Last date for 
return of cards: March 15. Last date for 
arrival of exhibits: March 24. For cards 
& data write Director Thomas C. Colt, 
Jr., Virginia Museum, Richmond. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


FRANCISCO WATERCOLOR AN- 
NUAL, San Francisco Museum, April 22 
to May 25. Open to all American artists. 
Media: watercolor, pastels, tempera on 
paper. No fee. Jury. $225 in prizes. Last 
date for return of cards: March 17. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: March 28. For 
ecards & full data write San Francisco Art 
ee Civic Center, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 


13th AN- 
NUAL, March 5 to April 6, at the Seattle 
Art Museum. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Purchase prizes. Media: blockprints, en- 
gravings, etchings, lithographs, monotypes 
and silk screen. Last date for return of 
entry blanks: Feb. 24. Last date for ar- 
rival of exhibits: Feb. 27. For prospectus 
write: Frieda Portmann, Secretary, North- 
west Printmakers, 1020 Seneen St., Seattle. 


Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE'S 22nd AN- 
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Patronize Your Nearext Weber Dealer 


NUAL, March 1-31, at the Springfield Mu- 
seum. Open to League members. Media 
oils, watercolors, sculpture, graphic arts 
& crafts. Fee: $5 membership dues (‘less 
$2 for 60 day payment). Jury. $250 in 
prizes. Last date for entry cards and ex- 
hibits: Feb. 25. For blanks write: Miss 
Louise Lochridge, Secretary, 17 Garfield 


St., Springfield, Mass. 


Toledo, Ohio 


TOLEDO ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, May 1-31, at 
Open to all 


Toledo Museum. residents & 


In Weber 
Fine Art- 
ists’ Colors, 
quality is 
stressed. They 
are made from 
the finest quality, 
chemically pure pig- 
ments, ground with 
the utmost care in the 
best mediums. They are 
stronger, go farther, and, 
therefore, more economical 























in the long run. Ask your 
dealer for Weber Colors. 
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former residents of Toledo (in & within 
15 mile radius). All pictorial media & 
crafts. Fee: $1.50 for Toledo Federation 
members; $2.00 for non-members. Jury. 
Cash awards. Last date for return of en- 
try cards & exhibits: April 26. For cards 
org J. Arthur MacLean, Toledo Museum 
o rt. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPO- 


RARY AMERICAN PAINTING, March 23% 
to May 4, 1941, at the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington, D. C. Open to all American 
artists. Medium: oil. No fee. Jury. $5,000 
in prizes. Last date for return of entry 
cards: Feb. 18. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: Feb. 25 (in New York), March 
3 (in Washington, D. C.) For blanks and 
full information write: C. Powell Minne- 
gerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery. 


Competitions 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 


Arts competition for $12,000 mural for the 
lobby of War Department Building. Wash- 
ington. Closing date for designs April 1. 
Jury: Boardman Robinson, Mitchell Sip- 
orin, Gifford Beal, Gilbert S. Underwood 
and William Dewey Foster (latter two are 
architects). Theme suggested: function of 
the War Dept. Apply: Edward Bruce, Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts. S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of 


Fine Arts competition for two sculpture 
groups and one relief for War Department 
Building, Washington. Amount: $24,000 
each. Jury: Wm. Zorach, Edgar Miller, 
Carl Milles, Gilbert Underwood and Wil- 
liam Foster. Closing date May 1. Apply: 
Edward Bruce, Section of Fine Arts, 7th 
& D. Sts., Washington, D. C. 


ZIEGFELD GIRL OF 1941 CONTEST. Cash 


prizes totalling $1,000 ($500 first prize) 
for best drawing or painting symbolizing 
the “Ziegfeld Girl of 1941.’ Contest is 
conducted by the Art Students League in 
collaboration with Loew's Inc., and is 
inspired by M-G-M motion picture, The 
Ziegfeld Girl, now in production. Closing 
date, March 17. For details write Zieg- 
feld Girl Contest, Room 1503, 1540 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


ROME PRIZES: In lieu of sending its fel- 


lows to Rome, the American Academy in 
Rome will hold competitions in 1941 for 
five cash prizes of $1,000 each in the fields 
of painting, sculpture, landscape architec- 
ture, musical composition and architecture. 
Competitions are open to unmarried men, 
U. S. citizens, not over 30 years of age. 
Write for particulars (and state subject 
interested in) to the Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Last date for 
applications, March 1, 1941. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY ART SCHOLAR- 


ROSENBERG TRAVELING 


~ 
oP 


SHIPS: the University offers a $400 and 
a $200 scholarship for art students who 
meet the school’s entrance requirements. 
Awards to be made on basis of samples 
of work submitted. There are also two 
architecture scholarships, worth $400 and 
$200. Work must be submitted on or be- 
fore July 5. Application for entrance to 
competitions are due before June 26. Write 
for particulars to Dr. F. N. Bryant, Di- 
rector of Admissions, Administration Build- 
ing, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SCHOLAR- 
SHIP: to assist “exceptional persons who 
have already demonstrated their ability 
to accomplish distinguished creative work” 
this scholarship provides funds for travel 
abroad or in the U. S. Applicants must 
have spent at least two semesters at the 
California School of Fine Arts and be be- 
tween 25 and 35. Older persons will in 
exceptional cases be considered. Closing 
date for applications: March 15. Write 
for particulars to San Francisco Art As- 
sociation, 800 Chestnut St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


RADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: five graduate 
fellowships, leading to M.A. degree, at 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
Fellowships pay $450 for the school year. 
Applicants must have A.B. degree, and 
show creative ability and achievement in 
the visual arts. Applications must be sent 
in by March 15 to Duncan Ferguson, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La 


STUDENT PORTRAIT: Arnold Constable & 


Grand Central Galleries are holding an ex- 
hibition of portraits of women painted 
from life by students (March 4-15). From 
exhibits judges will select competition win- 
ner who will receive a $500 commission 
to paint Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, to- 
gether with all expenses paid to Washing- 
ton. For further data write to Erwin S. 
Barrie, Grand Central Galleries, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 
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Texas Teachers 


A CAMPAIGN to put art instruction into 
every elementary and secondary school 
in Texas has been started by the As- 
sociated Art Instructors of Texas, whose 
organization was announced in a recent 
issue of the Dicest. Other projects that 
are getting the association’s energetic 
attention include the establishment of 
specific requirements for certification 
and employment of art instructors; the 
establishment of a library of books, re- 
productions, slides and films; a radio 
program for art appreciation educa- 
tion, and a public education program 
to operate through the parent-teacher 
groups, Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and similar organizations. 

The association has scheduled a 
Spring Art Festival to be held at the 
University of Texas May 2-3. 

Officers in charge of the group’s ac- 
tivities are Robert W. Talley of the 
University of Houston (president), Miss 
Lucille Land Lacy of Baylor College 
(vice-president) and Arne Randall of 
the University of Texas (secretary- 
treasurer and co-ordinator). 





Pearson by Request 


The students from Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming who last summer attended 
Ralph M. Pearson’s courses at the Utah 
State Agricultural College at Logan, 
Utah, petitioned the college to repeat 
the courses this coming summer. In re- 
sponse, Pearson will again conduct prac- 
tice classes and lecture courses during 
the college’s summer session. 

Pearson’s regular summer school, The 
Design Workshop, its ship-headquarters 
at Gloucester having been sunk, will be 
conducted this coming season at Salt 
Lake City under the sponsorship of The 
Art Barn, which owns large studio fa- 
cilities in a public park. Dates of these 
classes will be July 21 to Aug. 16. 

Director Pearson also announces that 
his latest book, The New Art Education, 
will be published by Harpers in March. 


Student to Paint Mrs. F. D. R. 


The Grand Central Galleries and the 
New York store, Arnold Constable’s 
have announced a competition, the win- 
ner of which will receive a $500 com- 
mission to paint the portrait of the 
President’s wife. Open only to art stu- 
dents, the competition will be conducted 
in the form of an exhibition of student 
portraits of women, painted from life, 
which will be shown at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries from March 4 to the 15th. 
In addition to the cash award, the win- 
ner will receive expenses for his trip 
to, and sojourn in, Washington. Further 
details will be found in the Dicest’s 
“Competitions” column, page (28). 


Win A.S.L. Scholarships 


Five New York City high school stu- 
dents won scholarships in the Art Stu- 
dent’s League’s semi-annual competi- 
tion. The winners: Harold Altman, Vir- 
ginia Miller, Linda Lowinger, Marga 
Ormins and Carsten D. Muller. 
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Monticello’s Way 


ONE of the most vital art depart- 
ments in the country is that at Monti- 
cello College in Alton, Ill., where, under 
the direction of Richard F. Gates, more 
than one-third of the student body is 
enrolled in visual arts courses. Director 
Gates reports that three elements have 
contributed to this success: an alert 
staff of practising artists, a well-de- 
signed and modernly-equipped plant, and 
courses so planned that all students re- 
ceive a measure of first hand experi- 
ence in the various media. 

First-year students, instead of being 
confined to theory classes, perform ac- 
tual studio work, following this during 
the second year with specialized work 
in one or two branches. Students wish- 
ing to prepare for a professional art 
career are given advanced training in 
commercial art, painting, sculpture or 
the crafts. School equipment includes 
an electric kiln for ceramics. 

Director Gates, a painter, lithogra- 
pher and sculptor, is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa and has executed 
numerous mural commissions. Sculp- 
ture and ceramics are in charge of Hil- 
lis Arnold, a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota and of Cranbrook Acad- 
emy where he studied under Carl Milles. 
Arnold recently completed eight mar- 
ble relief panels for the Calvary Mauso- 
leum in St. Louis and nine stone panels 
for the Health Building at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Crafts at Monti- 
cello College are under the direction 
of Alice W. Mickle. 


Charlot To Teach Murals 


The Brooklyn Institute is now offer- 
ing for the first time a course in mural 
painting. Jean Charlot, prominent mu- 
ralist, painter and teacher, will be in 
charge of the new course, the first ses- 
sion of which will be held Feb. 17 at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
class is open both to beginners and ad- 
vanced students and may be attended 
by teachers for advanced credits. 

In joining the Brooklyn Institute 
staff, Charlot adds his name to a nota- 
ble list, including Robert Brackman, 
John R. Koopman, Robert Laurent, G. 
L. Briem, John I. Bindrum and Louis 
Chap. 

Born in France of French and Rus- 
sian parents, Charlot was taken at an 
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early age to Mexico, where he studied 
art and became part of the much-her- 
alded Mexican mural school. He has 
painted religious murals for churches in 
the East and is known also as an exhib- 
iting easel painter and as the author of 
Art from Mayan to Disney. 


Glorifying Ziegfeld’s Girl 


A close tie-up with the coming Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer picture Ziegfeld Girl, 
co-starring Hedy Lamarr and James 
Stewart, is behind the prize competition 
just announced by the Art Students 
League of New York. All artists and 
art students in the United States are in- 
vited to symbolize the Ziegfeld Girl of 
1941 in drawings, watercolors, pastels 
and oils. In addition to a major award 
of $500, prizes of $200, $100 and four 
prizes of $50 will be awarded by jur- 
ors Neysa McMein, James Montgomery 
Flagg, John LaGatta, McClelland Bar- 
clay and Gilbert Bundy. 

The contest closes March 17. Further 
details may be obtained from The Judg- 
ing Committee, Ziegfeld Girl, Room 
1503, 1540 Broadway, New York. 


Louisiana Fellowships 


Duncan Ferguson, acting head of the 
department of fine arts at Louisiana 
State University, announces five fellow- 
ships, each paying $450 annually, open 
to college graduates. Applicants must 
hold B.A. degrees and demonstrate abil- 
ity in the field of the visual arts. 

Louisiana’s art department, which is 
growing rapidly, offers unusual facili- 
ties for the advanced study of easel 
painting, fresco, modeling, carving and 
ceramics. 


Down on the Farm 


Moholy-Nagy’s School of Design in 
Chicago will spend next summer on a 
farm at Somonauk, Ill. Students in the 
school’s architectural department are 
reported working overtime on the prob- 
lem of rebuilding its rural quarters. 
The summer session last year took place 
at Mills College, Calif. 


Slides of the Masters 


In a new booklet, Masters in Art, 
Art Education, Inc., of New York City 
lists the large number of modern and 
old master paintings now reproduced in 
color film slides. The scope in the pres- 
ent series is wide. 
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Beginners and Advanced Students 
ENROLL AT ANY TIME FOR 
STUDY IN NEW YORK WITH 


GUY PENE 


DU BOIS 


Morning & afternoon classes in Painting, 
Drawing—all mediums. Daily personal 
criticism. 

SUMMER CLASSES BEGIN JUNE 1 
at Stonington on the Connecticut Shore 
(10 miles beyond New London) 
Write for folders giving particulars. 

20 West 10th Street ¢ New York City 





BROWN ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 ¢ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 

interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Stage 


craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
INSTITUTE Teacher training: BLF.A. degree. 


ay, evening, Saturday. Resi- 

dences. Oldest school of art ap- 

plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 

OF WN. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Illustration, 
industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashion. 


School term September 30 to May 25 


Eaceptionaily low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Me. 


SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


214-216 East 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
CONDUCTED BY 


URBICI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING » STONE CUTTING » WOOD CARV- 











ING @ LIFE DRAWING » CASTING « TERRA COTTA 
Summer School, Glacier Park, Mont. 





COGSLEA ACADEMY of 
ARTS & LETTERS Spring 


St. George’s Road Ses ion 
Mt. Airy P. O. Aprile. May 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write for tn.ormation 
VIOLET OAKLEY N.A. President 
EDITH EMERSON Director 





ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 


Register now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








CHARLES CACLE 
STUDIO PAINTING GROUP 
LIFE © PORTRAIT ¢ STILL LIFE 


Information: 
CHARLES CAGLE, 78 WEST 55th STREET—CO-5-0759 
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Functionalism Plus 


NOT LONG AGO psychologists unearthed 
a new use for art: service as a thera- 
peutic agent capable of solacing many 
of man’s ills. But art’s service in this 
humanitarian réle was given a dramati- 
cally odd twist when former champagne 
salesman John Melville turned his war- 
enforced idleness to unusual account. 

“Melville, brooding over the destruc- 
tive force of human anger,” Time re- 
ports, “got an idea that seemed both 
neat and therapeutic: people in or on 
the edge of a destructive tizzy need to 
break something. The breakable object 
should be something that makes a sat- 
isfying smash, but not be so expensive 
or useful that the smasher feels re- 
morse. Mr. Melville got a friend of his, 
Sculptress Frances Ferrer, to design 
him such an object. Last week Mr. Mel- 
ville’s smashable went on sale in Man- 
hattan and Chicago, was snapped up by 
the hundreds at 50c each by citizens 
with breakage in their hearts. The ob- 
ject, named ‘Wackaroo,’ is a small (4% 
inches high), idol-like, plaster figure, 
in red, black, white, blue or yellow, de- 
signed to fit the angry human hand.” 

Time’s conclusion (presumably ar- 
rived at after extensive testing): “The 
wackaroo smashes to very satisfactory 
smithereens.” 


Max Weber Retrospective 
[Continued from page 7] 


ner reminiscent of the early and more 
poignant Picassos. 

Weber’s own deeply religious nature 
gives the new works a sombre, serious 
cast. His music is not that of the clarion 
tower, as is Cézanne’s, but the moaning 
of organ pipes. His color is ofttimes 
murky and leaden blue, while still shot 
through with pastellish mauves, purples 
and other sweetish colors. 

Entirely personal and probably most 
effective are the more lively composi- 
tions represented by the whirring Ex- 
otic Dance and the marvellously joy- 
ful Chassidic Dance, which is reminis- 
cent of the Italian baroque painting. 
The rich landscape, Sand Hills, is thun- 
derous and prophetic; Winter Twilight 
is a profound essay in eschatology; At 
the Mill is Weber at his best. 

Choking with compassion and emo- 
tion released under pressure of pure 
artistry and in terms of Europe’s ex- 
pressionistic drama, the Weber show is 
one that will be discussed for some time 
in New York art circles. 


Heard on the Street 


A subject of excited discussion along 
57th Street is that the German Con- 
sul is buying up German 19th century 
paintings—the kind that tell stories and 
Hitler approves. 


$5,000 IN CASH PRIZES 


Offered for outstanding work sub- 
mitted in Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Musical Composition, 
Painting & Sculpture Competitions. 
Open to unmarried male citizens, 
under 31 years of age. Full details 
sent on request. —— subject you 
are interested in fore March Ist. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


101 Park Ave., New York City 











JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


WINTER PAINTING CLASSES 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
PORTRAIT © STILL LIFE ¢ FIGURE 
ENROLL AT ANY TIME 


WEEK DAYS AND SATURDAYS 
Address Suite 626, 1947 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE COD 
Write for Folder 
Address THE SECRETARY 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASS. 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisce 
Art Association 












Regular Session August to May 


Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
LA 


CIKOVSKY URENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 


DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 


TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES —_—- Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


Grand CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING . PAINTING . 4 ULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION . COMPARA 
FASHIONS . DESIGN . ADVE 

INTERTOR DECORATION 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, 
eve., children classes. Enroll st any time. 
Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, WN. A., ~~ 
7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York C 








Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 
SS 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics, Carving 
WINTER-624 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. 


SUMME WOODSTOCK,N.Y. 


Includes Courses for Teachers. 
[REASONABLE LIVING CONDITIONS AND TUITION] 


Register Now. Catalogue on Request. 
POE RELE RENEE RIOR N DE Ate RRC TREE RBEN GS SOE 
WILLIAM FISHER 
CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT : LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 
8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street « New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 





ART SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Circulation more than 12,500. Advertis- 
ing: $6.75 per inch. For information ad- 
dress: THE ArT DicEst, 116 East 59th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


The Art Digest 



























JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15 
ADVANCED STUDENTS & 
PROFESSIONALS ONLY 


MARINE PAINTING 


WITH 


JAY CONNAWAY 


AT 
MONHEGAN ISLAND, ME. 


Write to MACBETH GALLERIES 
11 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 


MINNEAPOLIS 


School of AR] 


Indowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
eourses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalog free. 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 









Copr. Ne. 831 
C. P. Jennewei: 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, INTERIOR DeEc- 
ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMeERciAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Iead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


RINGLING 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Deooration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write = wes & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’ 
Kimbrough, Bg 


Sarasota, FLORI DA 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and ali Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 
live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 














Address: 





For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


YLAND 


Poo 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 












WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 
June to September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


February 15, 1941 


57th Street in Review 


[Continued from page 19] 
this country. For example, such rugged 
individualists as the hurdy-gurdy man, 
the pretzel woman, the Apple Marys, 
enterprising rag pickers and fruit ped- 
dlers are among those documented by 
Rose. They are fast disappearing, their 
place now taken by the snappy, regi- 
mented, corporation-minded “Good Hu- 
mor” man. 


Viennese Arrival 


Portrait sculptures by Lilly Rona are 
on view at the Arden Galleries in a 
first New York show by this artist who 
has already achieved wide success in 
Vienna. Among the portraits, which 
provide much of the interest to this 
show, are well known figures in the 
musical world and a group of young 
debutante daughters of advertising ty- 
coons. 


Dutch Arrival 


Marie Sterner Gallery presents the 
first show this month by a recent ar- 
rival from Holland, Joep Nicolas, scion 
of a family of stained glass craftsmen. 
Widely traveled and with many con- 
tinental awards in art, Nicolas has won 
an international reputation not only 
for his portrait work, but also for his 
large architectural decorations. 


At No. 10 Gallery 


Watercolors of the American scene 
and miniatures make up a double bill- 
ing at the Number 10 Gallery where 
Winfield Hoskins is exhibiting his new 
aquarelles, and Florence C. Beecher is 
showing small ivories. Miss Beecher’s 
work is technically sound and jewell- 
like in color, fragile in form and other- 
wise very much in the conservative tra- 
dition of contemporary miniature paint- 
ing. Mr. Hoskins, a well known water- 
colorist, paints with humor and fresh- 
ness and human sympathy for common- 
place scenes. 


The Montross Group 


Paintings by 10 of its regularly spon- 
sored artists will be brought together 
at the Montross Gallery from Feb. 17th 
to March ist, in a group survey. Among 
those represented will be Henry Strater, 
Gordon Samstag, Frank London, Rich- 
ard Hubbard, H. L. Redmond, Gordon 
McCouch and others. 


Religious Art 


“Religious Art—Old and New” is the 
theme this week at Weyhe’s where an 
exhibition of old master and contempo- 
rary work has been assembled. 


For the Blind 


Sculpture by blind women, sponsored 
by the New York Association for the 
Blind, is on view at the Carroll Car- 
stairs Gallery. Tactile form is every- 
thing with these sightless artists. 


ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 
410 East 32nd Street, W. Y. C. — CAledenia 5-1443 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


ae ine bi) 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Mlustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hots, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


y WATERCOLOR 

0 HARA SCHOOLS 

WINTER — TUCSON, ARIZ. 

JAN. I5———-TO MAR. I, 1941 


Write: Mrs. Gerry Peirce, Governor’s Corner, N. Court St., Tucson 
SUMMER SCHOOL—Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 











Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 16, 
1940, to May 31, 1941. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 


“ART 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


. OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 








COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
1940 to May 24, 


September 21, 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 


1941 


Barrett 
Cartooning, 


Address : 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Mural Painting and Design, Lithography 


General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Boston Museum sero 





© painting e fresco 

e drawing © anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design © advertising 


e silversmithing © jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


amen TR NT 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE. 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 









The ART INSTITUTE 


62nd year. Professional e 

school offering degree 

and diploma courses in 

Fine Art and Industrial 

Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Summer 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 


Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chieage, Illinois 
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materials for 


TEMPERA 


and Mixed Technic 


DRY COLORS for Tempera and Fresco. 
Completely Permanent List, Brilliant, 
Easily Mixed, Guaranteed Composi- 
tion, Tested Pigments. 


In squat glass jars useful for keeping 
pigment-medium mixtures. 


1 oz. and 4 oz. volume jars....20c to 1.00 


GESSO GROUND DRY MIXTURE ready 
mixed recommended formula, Zinc White, 
Gypsum, Hide Glue. Just add water. Use for 
Half-Oil ground. Makes 10 to 20 panels. 
2 ib. carton 75c 


STAND OIL—heat-thickened Linseed Oil for 
Tempera Emulsion, Half Oil grounds, Oil 
Mediums. 4 oz. bottl 50c 


TEMPERA EMULSION — pure Whole Egg 
and Linseed Oil. 4 oz. bottle 50c 


STAND OIL COLORS—pigments of the 
Permanent Palette ground in the 
Stand Oil Medium. Produce unique 
qualities for OIL GLAZING with a 
minimum of vehicle; Exceptional 
Luminosity and Brilliancy. 

Prices mostly 25 and 50c per studio tube 


> 


“Dry Colors,” a free booklet, gives details 
of technic on Egg-Oil Tempera and Fresco. 
Obtain it from your dealer or write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. CINCINNATI, 0. 


DO YOU KNOW: 

1. How the war is affecting colors? 

2. What colors are most permanent ? 
3. How color strength can be deter- 
mined by a simple test ? 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN 





OF AMERICA 





Medal of Honor designed by Georg Lober for continued excellence in Art 
Week work. The figure is sowing the seeds of art interest. Awarded 1939 to the 
Maryland Chapter, in gold. Awarded 1939 to the New Jersey Chapter, in silver. 


League’s Medal of Merit 


A new medal to be awarded for con- 
spicuous service to the cause of art was 
designed and executed by Georg J. Lober 
for the American Artists Professional 
League’s annual dinner on Feb. 15th. 

The medal, in gold, was awarded to 
the heirs of Alfred J. Lenz for their con- 
tribution to the League of the Lenz 
system of lost wax casting, which the 
League entrusted to the National Sculp- 
tors Society as trustee. 

Another gold medal was awarded to 
the Maryland Chapter of the League 
for outstanding work in the promotion 
of American Art Week in 1931. A med- 
al in silver was given to the New Jer- 
sey State Chapter for its activities in 
1939. A gold medal was also awarded 
to Massachusetts for work in 1940. 

The medal, beautiful in conception 
and craftsmanship, is the work of one 
of America’s outstanding sculptors and 
represents a robust and heroic female 
figure sowing the seed of art advance- 
ment. The inscription will be incised 
underneath the figure. The obverse side 
discloses the seal of the League. 


American Art Week Awards 

The American Art Week awards to 
State Chapters for 1940 were as fol- 
lows: To Massachusetts, Gold Medal of 
Honor (by Georg Lober); to Maine, 
painting by J. Scott Williams, Pearl and 
Pamella; to New Jersey, statue by UI- 
ric Ellerhusen called Dawn; to Okla- 
homa, painting by Robert Lee Eskridge, 
Hala Farest, Hawaii; to Oregon, paint- 
ing by S. Peter Wagner, Fish Houses in 
Maine; to Nebraska, the Florence Marsh 
Memorial Prize, Landscape, by Con- 
stance Fowler. Honorable mentions: 
to Indiana, Iowa and Wyoming. 


A Grant from Carnegie 


An announcement of the greatest in- 
terest to the artists of this country was 
made at the Annual Dinner Meeting 
of the American Artists Professional 
League on Feb. 15. For some years the 
project of our National Committee on 
Technic for weeding out all colors ex- 
cept those of known history and per- 
manence has been rendering a great 
service to our artists, painters and 
craftsmen, although it has been done on 
a very limited budget. Its success, how- 
ever, and the necessity for this work, 
finally attracted the attention of the 
Carnegie Corporation, which has now 
given the League a grant so that it may 
retain the services of one of the highest 
trained and experienced chemist-techni- 
cians in the country. 

It was, therefore, with a great deal 
of gratification that the League was 
able to announce that Mr. Harold Parks 
had been engaged and was already en- 
listing the co-operation of experts in 
various organizations and among the 
manufacturers. These plans will be an- 
nounced later as they are further de- 
termined. They look forward principal- 
ly to a realization that the artist will 
eventually know the exact contents of 
the paints he uses, and that the Com- 
mittee will be able to advise them what 
to avoid, either in mixtures or proce- 
dures. 


Correction on Lenz Process 

In error, the notice in the 1st Jan- 
uary issue regarding the Lenz Process 
Book referred to it as a booklet, and 
failed to state the price. This book, 
originally listed at $1.50 per copy, is 
available to League members at $1 per 
copy. 


The Art Digest 














THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 

NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 

130 West 57th Street, New York 

NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


American Art Week Reports for 1940: Top—Report Book of Maine Show- 
ing State Organization. Middle—New Jersey Book, Showing Proclamation 
by Mayor of Asbury Park. Bottom—One group, All of Superior Interest. 


February 15, 1941 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
By the Makers of the 


REMBRANDT COLORS 


Studio Tubes 25c-35c-50c 
3 in. Tubes 10c-15c 


amon 


NEWARK, N. J. 


We Manufacture 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


LINEN AND COTTON 
Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Artists’ Canvas Manufacturers 


NTICMRRO CTR 


NO FINER COLORS MADE 

Pure, permanent, no fillers—lower priced 
yet equal or superior to finest European 
colors—developed by experienced chemist 
and artist. 

WRITE FOR OUR FOLDER, PRICE LIST AND COLOR CHART 
nealind colors * chester springs, pa. 
Agents: Lloyd’s Art Co., 152 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 


Special Attention Given te Mail Orders 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To Mar. 
2: American Sculptors’ Guild. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts To Mar, 3: 
Paintings, Corwin Knapp Linsen, 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum 7o Mar. 8: Pueblo 
Pottery Color Prints. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Feb. 23: Work 
by George Leslie Engel. 

Walters Art Gallery To Feb. 20: 
The Medieval City. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: West- 
ern New York State Artists 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Boston City Club To March 10: 
Paintings, J. Eliot Enneking. 

Horne Galleries To March 1: Paint- 
ings, William Draper. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Mar, 1: 
Sculpture, Bashka Paeff. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb. 19-Apr. 
6: Portraits of 45 Centuries. 

Vose Galleries To Mar, 1: Work by 
John L. Batchelder, Jr. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum (Weekdays, 10- 
5, Sundays, 1-6) To Mar. 9: Egup- 
tian Art, Ist to 19th Century. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery Feb.: Color in Art, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o March 1: Art 
from Ireland; Prints by Hokusai. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. T2 

Mint Museum of Art Feb.: British 
Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To March 2: 
Century of Printmaking. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Feb.: Ed- 
ward T. Grigware; Leslie B. Buck, 
Karl Ouren. 

Kuh Gallery Feb.: Color in Modern 
Art. 

Mandell Brothers To Mar. 12: Work 
by Charles 0. Longabaugh, Derk 
Smit, I. W. Meredith, Walter Wil- 
liams. ner. 

Stevens Hotel Feb.: 2nd National, 
Society for Sanity in Art. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College Feb.: 
Frede Vidar. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Mar. 8: 5th An- 
nual, Contemporary Am. Painting. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Arts and 
Crafts of Mexico; Contemporary 
Argentine Art. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Feb.: 

DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Art Gallery To Feb. 23: 
Jonas Lie Memorial. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum Feb.: Draw 
ings, Hayes Lyon; Etchings, Childe 
Hassam. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Feb.: 
True. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum To 
Feb. 28: 9th Annual, Cumberland 
Valley Artists. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 70 Feb. 23: 
Watercolors, Arturo Souto. 

HINGHAM, MASS. 

Print Corner To March 10: 
ings, A. Hugh Fisher. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb. 23-Mar. 
9: General Texas-Oklahoma Show. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery To Feb. 23: Modern 
Mexican Paintings; Drawings, Wil- 
liam Littlefield. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum of Art Feb.: Wa- 
tercolors, William J. Dickerson. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Feb.-: 
8th Annual, Calif. Watercolors. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Cezanne to 
Picasso; Boris Deutch. 

Municipal Art Commission 
Business Men's Art Club. 
Vigeveno Galleries To Mar. 18: 
Dutch Old Masters. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

River Road Gallery J7o Feb. 
Paintings, Grover Page, Jr. 

MADISON, WISC. 

Univ. of Wisconsin 7o Feb. 28: 
I. B. M. Collection. 

MAITLAND, FLA. 

Research Studio To Feb. 23: Paint- 
ings, Andre Smith. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery Feb.: 
Andrew Winter; 

Briggs. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery 7o Feb. 
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First 


Paintings, 


Work of Dufy. 


Work by Virginia 


Etch- 


Feb.: 


Watercolors, 
Work by Berta 


24: Uncommissioned 
Etchings. Childe Hassam.,. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
Work by Malvina Hoffman, 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 

Art Institute To Feb. 28: Picasso: 
Forty Years of His Art. 

Univ. of Minn. Gallery To Feb. 
22: 9th Annual Ceramics Show, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Jo Feb. 23; Wa- 
tercolors, Millard Sheets. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hackley Art Gallery Feb.: 
Artists’ Annual. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Feb.: American Pri- 
mitives; Work by Walkowitz. 
Rabin-Krueger Gallery To Feb, 28: 
Sculpture, Milton Hebald, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Publie Library To Feb. 28: Water- 
colors, Fred T. Fay. 

Yale Gallery of Fine Arts To Feb. 
24: Chinese Flower Paintings. 
NEW ORLEANS. LA. 

Delgado Museum Jo March 1: 40th 
Annual, 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 3: 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. Collection, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rochester Athenaeum Jo Feb, 28: 
Frederic Whitaker. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Assn. To Mar. 2: 
Howard Thomas. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Crocker Gallery To Feb. 28: Oils, 
A. Clark. Drawings, Geo, Grosz. 
State Library Feb.: Prairie Print 
Makers. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 70 March 1: Two- 
By-Four Society of St. Louis. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery & School of Art 
To Feb. 26: Paintings, Marsden 
Hartley. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum 7o Feb. 


Portraits; 


Feb.: 


Local 


Paintings, 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


ACA Gallery (52W8) To Feb, 22: 
Work by Benjamin Kopman. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To Feb. 27: Group Show. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Mar. 11: Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park) Feb. 
7-Mar. 1: Portraits in Sculpture, 

Lilly Rona. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Feb. 17- 
Mar. 1: Lithographs, Vera An 
drus; Paintings by Ten Artists. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) To Feb. 
24: Work by Franz Rederer. 

Art Students League (215W57) To 
Feb. 22: Schnakenberg Murals. 

Assoc. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
To Mar. 3: Max Weber. 

Babeock Galleries (38E57) Feb.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
Feb. 17-Mar. 17: Katharine M, 

Leinbach. 

Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
Feb.: Group Show. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To 
28: Paintings, Pablo Picasso. 

Bittner Gallery (67W55) To Mar. 
8: 250 Years of Theatre Decora 
tion. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) Feb. 17- 
Mar. 1: Paintings, Patricia Phil- 
lips and William A. Hughes. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
8: Sculpture, Rodin to Brancusi. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Feb.: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57 To 
Mar. 1: Paintings. Maurice Sievan. 

Decorators Club (745 Fifth) Feb. 
18-Mar. 8: Group Evihibition. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
Feb. 21: Thirteen Amer. Paintings. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Feb.: 
19th Century French Paintings. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Feb. 22: Frank Zell Hue-ton. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Feb. 18- 
Mar. 1: Paintings, Sidney Laurence. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Feb. 
22: Paintings, Chas. Hovey Pepper. 

460 Park Ave. Gallery To Feb. 22: 
Portraits, 50 Contemporary § Art- 
ists. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Feb.: 
Landscapes in French Art, 1880- 
1900. = 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Feb. 22: Navajo Indian Weavings. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Feb. 22: Cartoons, 
Drawings, Louis Raemaekers; Feb. 
19-Mar. 1: 101 Prints (1. B. M). 

Grand Central Art Galleries (Hotel 
Gotham, 2 W. 55) To Mar. 1: 


Feb. 


23: Contemporary American Ce- 
ramics. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: 
Lester Hornby. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Feb.:; Paintings, Hari Kidd; 
Work by Luigi Lucioni. 
Courvoisier Gallery Feb.: Old Prints 
and Engravings. 

De Young Memorial Museum Feb.: 
French Paintings. 

Museum of Art 7o Mar. 24: Georges 
Rouault Retrospective. 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
Museum of New Mexico 7o Feb. 
25: 79 Paintings (1. B. M. Corp.). 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum 7o Feb, 28: 
Contemporary British Paintings. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery To Feb. 23: 
Watercolorists.”’ 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Society of Four Arts Feb.: Ameri- 
can Contemporary Art. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Nicholson Galleries Feb.: Nether- 
lands Indies Timeless Art. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Feb, 23: Oils, June 
Groff, Jean Watson, Carl Lindborg. 
Academy of Fine Arts Feb.: 136th 
Annual, Oils and Sculpture. 

Print Club To Mar. 8: Prints, Dan- 
iel Garber. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute To 
American Sculpture. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum Feb.: Cleveland 
Water Colors. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Feb.: Three Centuries, 
American Architecture. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Art Club To Mar. 2: 
Watercolor Club. 
SARASOTA, FLA. 
Hotel Orange Blossom 
tercolors, Clara Stroud. 


Work by 


“The 13 


Feb. 28: 


Providence 


Feb.: Wa- 


Paintings, Yette Chevalerie. 
Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
Feb.: Masters of Modern Art. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 
22: Paintings, Charles Mager. 
Holland House (10 Rockefeller PI.) 
Feb.: Dutch-Colonial Heirlooms. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Feb.: 
Prints, Paintings, Armin Landeck. 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Feb. 
17-28: Etchings, Hans Kleiber. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Feb. 
22: Popular American Painting. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Feb. 17-Mar. 8: Gouaches, Allen 
Saalburg. 

John Levy Galleries 
Mar. 1: English 
Landscapes. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
March 11: Paintings, E. Berman, 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Mar. 1: Paintings, B. J. 0. Nord- 
feldt. 

Macbeth Galleries 
18-March 3: 
Gross. 
Matisse Gallery (51E57) 
Modern French Artists. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82, 
Weekdays 10-5, Sundays, 2-5) To 
Feb. 28: French Masterpieces, 
David to Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Feb, 22: Paintings, Zoltan Sep- 
eshy. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Feb. 17- 
Mar. 15: Paintings, Stephen Et- 
nier, Sidney Laufman, Francis 
Speight. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Feb.-: 
Drawings, Walter Stiner. 
Morgan Library (29E36) To Feb. 
28: “The Animal Kingdom.” 
Morton Galleries (130W57) To 
Feb. 22: Paintings, Alan Shave. 
Museum of City of N. Y. (Fifth 
at 103, Daily 2-5, except Tuesdays; 
Sundays, 1-5) Feb.: ‘“Architec- 
tural Wonders of Their Day.” 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53. 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays, 12-6) 
Feb.: North American Indian Art. 
New Art Circle (543 Madison) 7o 
Feb, 28: Charlies Hutson Memorial. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Feb.: 
Group Show. 

New School for Social Research 
(66W12) Feb. 17-Mar. 2: Work 
by Joseph Vogel. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W., Daily, except Mon- 
days, 10-5, Sundays, 1-5) Feb.: 
Work of David E. Cronin. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To 


(11E57) To 
Portraits and 


(11E57) 


Watercolors, 


Feb. 
Earl 


Feb.: 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Art Museum 70 Mar. 2: Louis Acu- 
Warshawsky, Margaret 


na, A. G. 
Tompkins. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College To Mar. 2: 
Netherlandish Art, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery Feb.; Work 
by Carl Hofer. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum To Feb. 28: Millard 
Sheets; Gina Knee, Russell Cowles. 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

College Art Gallery Feb.; Original 
Japanese Prints. 

SYRACUSE, N, Y, 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar, 1; 
Edward Hopper. 

TACOMA, WASH. 

College of Puget Sound To Mar, 6: 
American Watercolors. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art To Feb. 23; Chi- 
nese Bronzes. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum 70 Mar. 18: 
Work by John O'Neil. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7o Feb. 28: Watercolors, 
Edward Paine, Mary Augusta Mul. 
likin; Etchings, Frank Bradbury, 

Corcoran Gallery To Feb. 23: 50th 
Annual, Society of Washington 
Artists; Annual of Miniature 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers, 

Smithsonian Institution Feb.: Crea- 
tive Print Makers. 

Whyte Gallery To Feb. 28; 
Sculpture, Earl Runner. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita Art Museum Feb.: Kansas 
Watercolors. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Feb. 24: 8th Inter- 
national Photographic Salon, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum To Mar. 16: 20th 
Century Prints and Drawings. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute To Mar. 8: 
Watercolors, Winslow Homer. 


CITY 


Mar. 1: Paintings, Josef Albers. 
Number 10 Gallery (19E56) Feb. 
17-28: Winfield 8. Hoskins and 
Florence C. Beecher, 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Feb.: “Honest Americans.” 

James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) To 
Feb. 28: Paintings, Pilar Calvo. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Feb. 
17-Mar. 1: Paintings, Dantan Saw- 
yer. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Mar. 1: 
Paintings, Saul Schary. 
Pinacotheca (777 Lexington) Feb.; 
Group Show. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) Feb.: 
Good Prints. 

Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) To Feb. 
22: Paintings, Kenneth H. Miller. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.. Daily except Mondays, 1-5). 
To Feb. 23: American Abstract 
Artists. 
Robert-Lee Gallery 
Color Prints, 
Hiroshige. 
Schaeffer Gallery 
Master Paintings. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Feb. 24-Mar. 8: Paintings, Iver 
Rose. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Feb.: Fine Paintings. 
Seligmann Gallery (5E57) 
French Paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Feb.;: 
Old Master Paintings. 
Society of Illustrators 
To Feb. 21: 
Herbert. 
Sterner Galleries 
Nicolas. 
Studio Guild 
Alberto Eno. 
Uptown Gallery 
To Mar. 6: 
Zunser. 
Vendome 


Wood 


(69E57) 
Sharaku, 


Feb.: 
Hokusai, 


(61E57) Feb.: 


Feb.: 


(128E63) 
Work of James D. 
(9E57) Feb.: J. 
(730 Fifth) Feb.: 


(249 West 
Watercolors, 


End) 
Shomer 


Galeries (59W56) To 
Mar. 1: Five-Man Show. 

Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) To 
Feb. 21: Carinna de Berri. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) To Feb. 
21: Paintings, Lily Cushing Emmet. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) To 
Feb. 22: Religious Art. 

Whitney Museum (10W8. Daily, 
1-5, except Mondays) 7o Feb. 19: 
1941 Annual, Contemporary Amer- 
ican Sculpture, Watercolors, Draw- 
ings and Prints. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Feb. 
19; Work by Ernst and Karin Van 
Leyden. 

Zborowski (460 Park) Feb.; Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 
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